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PREFACE 


In the fall of 1927, -Mr. William G. Mc- 
Adoo addressed a letter to Mr. George F. 
Milton, editor of The Chattanooga News, in 
which he announced that he would not be a 
candidate for the Democratic nomination for 
President of the United States. In that letter 
he said : “My chief concern is the supremacy 
of Democratic principles and progressive 
policies, for these mean the preservation un- 
impaired of the Constitution of the United 
States;, the suppression of nullification and 
the enforcement of law, without which stable 
government is impossible, and without which 
the blessings of liberty will disappear.” 

Commenting on this statement, Mr. Milton 
said: 

Apparently we are about to see a prosecution 
of a brazen attempt on the part of the underworld 
of American politics to dominate, control, and 
debase a party made glorious by the patriotic 
achievements and lofty ideals of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Andrew Jackson, Grover Cleveland, and 
Woodrow Wilson. 

The platform adopted by the Democratic 

National Convention of 1932 was dictated by 
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the delegations from states in which cities 
exert a powerful political influence. One of 
the largest and most influential of these was 
the delegation from Illinois. A study of the 
forces that selected and controlled this dele- 
gation should, therefore, throw light upon the 
question of whether or not the attempt of 
which Mr. Milton speaks was finally success- 
ful in the Chicago Convention. 

That Tammany Hall has organized the 
forces of vice, graft, and privilege into an in- 
vincible political machine which governs the 
city of New York for the personal profit of 
its members is well understood. We are, how- 
ever, only vaguely aware of the fact that 
other cities have their Tammany Halls that 
rule and rob them and dominate and degrade 
the politics of the states in which they are 
located. The power of these predatory or- 
ganizations is steadily increasing, and they 
are becoming more and more closely allied 
in the pursuit of a common purpose. 

Chicago and Illinois are in the iron grip of 
such a political machine which is as corrupt, 
as ruthless, and as efficient as Tammany Hall 
of New York. It has assumed a position of 
aggressive leadership of the allied Tammany 
organizations of the country and is a perfect 
exemplification of the objects and methods of 
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these sinister forces that are intent on estab- 
lishing at the National Capitol the type of 
government that has made our cities a re- 
proach to American civilization. 

This book tells the story of the origin, de- 
velopment, and triumph of this machine — of 
Chicago’s Tammany Hall. 

That it might be clear that I am not pre- 
senting a purely individual point of view, I 
have frequently quoted the statements and 
opinions of other men whose authority to 
speak on the questions involved is generally 
recognized. This is, however, a narrative of 
struggles in which I participated and of 
events of which I was an eyewitness. For 
nearly thirty years I took an active part in 
the political life of Chicago and watched at 
close range the developments and relentless 
advance of this machine. During more than 
ten years of this period, I was engaged in the 
prosecution of criminal cases as a member of 
the staff of the State’s Attorney of Cook 
County, the Attorney-General of Illinois, the 
United States District Attorney for the 
Northern District of Illinois, and the Attor- 
ney-General of the United States. I also 
acted as counsel for the City Crime Commis- 
sion appointed by Mayor Harrison in 1914. 

As a result of these experiences, I have 
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frequently been called upon to discuss the 
causes of crime in Chicago before bar associa- 
tions, colleges, clubs, and other organizations. 
This book is a response to the many requests 
I have received to put my material in such 
form that it might reach a wider audience. 

I found that to make this book acceptable 
to publishers, it would be necessary to elimi- 
nate certain statements and tone down others. 
That I may have complete freedom of ex- 
pression, I am publishing it myself. 
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Toward the close of the last century, 
Anton J. Cermak, a Bohemian immigrant of 
peasant origin, left the coal mines of Illinois, 
where he had been employed, went to Chicago 
and obtained a job as a brakeman on a rail- 
road. He found his way into politics, was 
elected to the legislature, the City Council, 
bailiff of the Municipal Court, president of 
the County Board, and by 1929 he had become 
the head of the Democratic organization of 
Cook County and the possessor of a large 
private fortune. In 1930, his candidate for 
the United States Senate, J. Hamilton Lewis, 
was elected by a majority of 750,000. In 
1931, Cermak was elected Mayor of Chicago 
by the largest majority ever given a candidate 
for that office. In the primary of 1932, he 
entered candidates for governor. United 
States senator, and other state offices and 
delegates to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. His slate was ratified by the voters. 

With a confidence born of these victories 
and a consciousness of the fact that he would 
control the third largest delegation in the 
National Convention, a delegation from a 
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state that was of great strategic importance 
to his party, he went to New York to confer 
with John F. Curry, head of Tammany Hall. 
The subject of this conference was who should 
be the Democratic nominee for president of 
the United States. At its conclusion, he issued 
a public statement in which he told the Demo- 
crats of the nation the type of man they must 
nominate for that high office, and assured 
them that such a candidate would receive the 
electoral vote of Illinois. 

Under his dictation the Democratic Party 
of Illinois adopted a platform which contained 
a plank demanding the imconditional repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and the imme- 
diate modification of the Volstead Act. He 
caused this plank to be submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Eesolutions of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention and exerted an influence 
second in importance only to that of Tam- 
many Hall of New York in securing its adop- 
tion by the committee and the convention. 
When Governor Roosevelt had accepted this 
plank without reservation, Cermak at the 
critical moment delivered the vote of the 
Illinois delegation to him, thus insuring 
his nomination. When Roosevelt reached 
Chicago after his spectacular flight from 
Albany, he was received by Cermak, who con- 
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ducted him to the Stadium and delivered him 
triumphantly to the waiting convention. At 
the close of the conwntion, it was apparent 
that Cermak was one of the most powerful 
and resourceful leaders of the Democratic 
Party of the United States. 

He did not reach the position of power 
which he now occupies by virtue of a mili- 
tary record, an engaging personality, persua- 
sive oratory, knowledge of political and eco- 
nomic questions, or by conspicuous public 
service. He followed the route of the machine 
politician. Soon after reaching Chicago, he 
joined a group of men who were engaged in 
building a political machine after the model 
of Tammany Hall of New York. They or- 
ganized the denizens of the underworld and 
their patrons, political job holders and their 
dependents and friends, those seeking special 
privileges and immunities, and grafters of 
every type; they engaged in political sabotage 
and entered into bipartisan deals and alli- 
ances. By these methods they gained control 
of the Democratic organization, helped to de- 
liver the Eepublican Party and the City of 
Chicago into the hands of William Hale 
Thompson, Robert E. Crowe, Charles V. Bar- 
rett and their allies, and finally gained con- 
trol of all the local governments within the 
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limits of Cook County. The foundation of 
Cermak’s power is the fact that he is boss of 
this organization. 

As he and his associates have captured one 
office after another, and their organization 
has risen to power, Chicago has sunk to the 
depths of insolvency, political corruption, 
lawlessness, and crime. Cermak is, there- 
fore, not only one of the most powerful, but 
one of the most sinister and portentous 
figures in the political life of America. To 
understand his success is to understand. 
Chicago’s failure and the reason why Ameri- 
can cities are becoming a menace to American 
institutions. 
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Chapter One 

CHICAGO AS IT IS 
The Underworld 

“ScARFACE Al” Capone sat in Ms grand 
headquarters in Chicago. The doors opened 
and past the heavily armed guards moved the 
venerable figure of Frank J. Loesch, counsel 
for the Pennsylvania Eailroad Company, 
president of the Chicago Crime Commission, 
and member of the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement. He had 
come by appointment and secretly to present 
to the all-powerful chief a humble petition 
that the people of Chicago be permitted to 
select their own State’s Attorney — ^the official 
whose first and most imperative duty would 
be to hang Capone and every member of his 
gang. Mr. Loesch himself has given a vivid 
account of this audience, in an address which 
he delivered before the Southern California 
Academy of Criminology: 

It did not take me long after I had been made 
president of the Crime Commission to discover 
that Al Capone ran the city. His hand reached 
into every department of the city and county 
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government. I have not made this known be- 
fore, but I made arrangements to secretly meet 
Mr. Capone in his headquarters. 

When I reached there, I found him in an ofSce- 
like room, with a half dozen of his non-English- 
speaking guards standing with their hands on 
their guns. Over Mr. Capone’s desk hung three 
oil portraits. They represented George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, and “Big Bill” Thomp- 
son! 

That alone was enough to flabbergast me, but 
I got down to business with Capone immediately. 

I was concerned about the election that was then 
about to be held for State’s Attorney and a num- 
ber of other important city and county oflflces. 

He asked me what I wanted, and I told him^ 
about my concern over the coming election. This 
arch criminal then had the effrontery to tell me 
that he would give me a square deal if I did not 
ask too much of him. I then said to him: “Now 
look here, Capone, will you help me by keeping 
your damned cutthroats and hoodlums of the 
North Side from interfering with the polling 
booths?” 

“Sure,” he said, “I’ll give them the word be- 
cause they are all dagoes up there, but what 
about the Saltis gang of mieks over on the West 
Side? They’U have to be handled different. Do 
you want me to give them the works too?” 

I was overpleased with Capone’s apparent will- 
ingness to help over on the West Side, and I 
expressed myself as being grateful. 

“All right,” he said, “I’ll have the cops send 
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over the squad cars the night before the election 
and jug all the hoodlums and keep ’em in the 
cooler until the polls close.” 

I can tell you folks that it was a grateful hand- 
shake that I gave him at this proposition, and on 
the specified day seventy police cars were used 
to jug the hoodlums. 

It turned out to be the squarest and most suc- 
cessful election day in forty years. There was not 
one complaint, not one election fraud and not one 
threat of trouble all day. What is the answer to 
that? 

The police know Capone’s guards with their 
pockets bulging with ready automatics. They 
could arrest them but they don’t. Capone is just 
one example. Wlien he is taken off, another who 
is just as efficient will step into his place. 

That the people had found it necessary to 
organize a Crime Commission is evidence 
that the latv-enforcing agencies of the city 
and State were not functioning properly. 
That the president of that Commission knew 
that it would be useless to appeal to the 
Mayor, the Chief of Police, the State’s At- 
torney or the Sheriff to prevent “hoodlums 
and cutthroats” from controlling the election 
of a State’s Attorney shows that these officials 
were dominated by the criminal elements of 
the city. That he realized that this “arch 
criminal” was the only man who had the 
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power to prevent a reign of terror and permit 
the people to cast their votes without being 
molested is still more persuasive proof of that 
fact. That the police knew who and where the 
‘^hoodlums and cutthroats” were and could 
send out seventy squad cars to “jug ’em and 
keep ’em in the cooler” until the polls closed, 
and that A1 Capone was the only man who 
could order them to take such action, showed 
the extent to which criminals ruled Chicago- 
That Capone should choose to give this exhibi- 
tion of his power in connection v/ith the elec- 
tion of the public prosecutor shows a super- 
cilious contempt for law that could be born 
only of a consciousness that the better ele- 
ments of the city had been reduced to helpless- 
ness and that organized crime was trium- 
phant. 

The orderly election and the success of the 
candidate in whom Mr. Loesch was interested 
created not a ripple of excitement in Chicago’s 
gangland. It was understood that whatever 
his intentions might be, he would be power- 
less. Capone knew this when he agreed to 
permit the people to elect him. 

A dramatic incident that occurred in Oc- 
tober, 1931, revealed as by a flash of lightning 
the power and the technique of the Capone 
organization. With supreme audacity it had 
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established its headquarters in the Lexington 
Hotel, which was almost in sight of the City- 
Hall and the Federal Building. It took sev- 
eral entire floors of this hotel and refurnished 
them on a lavish scale, stocked them with rare 
wines and liquors, purchased the most expen- 
sive articles of food, engaged a famous chef, 
and there in the midst of oriental splendor 
the chief and his braves lived in a manner 
worthy of their power and their royal reve- 
nues. There they conducted their business, 
from there they established their brothels, 
gambling houses, dog races, breweries, distil- 
leries and speakeasies and gave orders to their 
panderers, dope sellers, bootleggers, rum run- 
ners, smugglers, hi-jackers, racketeers, and 
gunmen. It was there that they issued their 
orders for the wholesale murder of the rival 
gangsters who were trying to “muscle into" 
their territory. It was there that they ma- 
tured their plans to control elections, overawe 
politicians and public officials, bribe and in- 
timidate policemen, judges, and other officers 
of the law. 

So great was their power that all crimes 
committed by them were ignored or reported 
by the police as “unsolved." If by mistake 
one of their number was arrested, Capone 
gunmen appeared in open court, made their 
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presence known and immediately witnesses 
forgot everything, bailiifs, jurors, and judges 
became nervous, and a dismissal or a verdict 
of “not guilty” soon followed. Their assas- 
sins carried cards issued to them by the Police 
Department for their protection in cases of 
emergency. They did not evade the law. 
They were superior to it. 

This insolent gang had conducted its 
criminal operations at these headquarters 
openly while William Hale Thompson was 
Mayor, and it had done precisely the same 
thing with absolute immunity for six months 
under the administration of Mayor Cermak. 
Policemen, State’s Attorneys, judges, and 
powerful citizens passed by the Lexington 
Hotel daily and not a challenge was issued. 

Finally, in 1931, the Federal Government 
indicted Capone for income tax evasion. When 
the trial started, an effort was made to ter- 
rorize the Federal Court by the method that 
had proved so effective in the local courts. A 
Capone gunman, by the name of Philip d’ An- 
drea, walked into the courtroom, sat down 
behind his chief and, by the usual tactics, in- 
formed witnesses, jurors, and the court that 
it was the command of the gang that they 
follow the same course and make the same 
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cowardly surrender that had become a matter 
of routine in the courts of Chicago. Judge 
James H. Wilkerson holds a life position and 
is beyond the reach of politics, and he is an 
unusually intelligent, honest, and courageous 
man. Instead of running up a white flag, he 
ordered the arrest of D’ Andrea and charged 
him with contempt of court. 

When he was searched, it was found that 
he was armed with a .38 caliber revolver and 
extra ammunition. He also had the star of 
a deputy bailiff of the Municipal Court, a card 
of the Illinois Police Association reading as 
follows : 


ILLINOIS POLICE 
ASSOCIATION 

This is to certify that 
PHILIP L, D’ANDREA 

is entitled to the courtesy of Police De- 
partments and when extended to him 
will be highly appreciated by this As- 
sociation. 

Expires December 31, 1930. 

Jambs E. Corcoean, 

President. 

and the following card issued by the West 
Park Police Department: 
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DEPARTMENT OF POLICE 

West Chicago Park Commissioners 
1931 

To Police Officers: 

You will extend courtesies of this de- 
partment to the bearer 

PHILIP L. D^ ANDREA 
No. 144 Wm. Schramm, 

Captain of Police. 

But most amazing of all was a written re- 
quest from a police officer that he be trans- 
ferred to the detective bureau. 

In pronouncing sentence on D’Andrea, 
Judge Wilkerson said: 

The specific act upon which the proceeding is 
based was that of coming before the court in 
company with the defendant in the ease of the 
United States vs. Capone with a revolver and 
ammunition in his pocket. 

Now it clearly appears from the facts and cir- 
cumstances before the court in this proceeding 
and at the trial of United States vs. Capone, that 
this respondent’s activities were linked with those 
of an organized body of men whose outlaw camp 
is. at the Lexington Hotel. 

Of this body, defendant Capone was chief. The 
respondent claims that he did not know what this 
band was doing, but his understanding is that 
they are engaged in gambling and bootlegging. 
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It is perfectly clear from a long array of conclu- 
sive circumstances that this band exercises a co- 
ercive influence over those with whom it comes in 
contact, which is nothing less than insurrection 
against the laws of the United States, 

The court would have been bhnd indeed if it 
had not observed the intinaidation practiced upon 
witnesses almost under the eyes of the court. It 
must be borne in mind that this respondent was 
sitting with his concealed firearm behind the de- 
fendant (Capone), while defendant was glaring 
at witnesses who were on the point of remember- 
ing something about the business in which the 
defendant was engaged and which the witnesses 
could not possibly have forgotten; yet witnesses 
faltered and failed at the critical point. 

To this camp at the Lexington were summoned 
the witnesses who testified to the defendan|>' Ca- 
pone’s losses on horse races. To that camp were 
summoned counsel for conferences. And from 
that camp, under what coercive influences we can 
only conjecture from what transpired in court, 
came that array of shocking perjury with which 
the court was confronted during the closing days 
of the trial. 

We had here the spectacle of witness after wit- 
ness testifying in a way which was psychologi- 
cally impossible, preten^g to remember things 
which, in the very nature of the human mind, the 
witness could not have remembered if he had 
forgotten the things which he pretended to have 
forgotten. It was perjury on its face. 

The activities of this band were a menace to 
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the court, and its oflacers and to the due ad- 
ministration of justice. 

The real significance of the prosecution of 
Capone by the Federal Government for in- 
come tax evasion was expressed in an edi- 
torial in The Washington (D. C.) Star as 
follows : 

The shame is that Chicago has not caught this 
brigand in its own legal net and long since sent 
him to his deserved punishment. The shame is 
that the State of Illinois has not handled the case 
of a common felon. The shame is that the law 
has failed utterly to cope with the creature whose 
hir elings have slain and robbed and mutilated 
offenders against his own bandit rule. No matter 
how satisfactory will be the eventual incarcera- 
tion of Capone in a federal prison for the failure 
to make an income tax return, as a technical 
means to the end of getting him in jail, there will 
remain the sense that the law has failed. 

His removal will have no effect upon the 
power and efficiency of his organization for, 
as Mr. Loesch says, “Capone is just one ex- 
ample. When he is taken off, another who 
is just as efficient will step into his place.” 

In March, 1932, Edward J. Brundage, 
former Corporation Counsel of Chicago and 
for eight years Attorney-General of Illinois, 
stated that an organization of criminals, of 
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which A1 Capone was the head, was threaten- 
ing to take control of Chicago. He said : 

Under skillful hands a ssmdicate of criminals 
has grown until it threatens to take political con- 
trol of our city. It has almost got it now. Vice 
of every form is within its organized grasp. The 
leaders of some labor organizations are subser- 
vient. 

This business corporation will not discontinue 
because Capone, its chief, has been sent to prison. 
Others will take his place and the business of 
electing aldermen, legislators, and ward commit- 
teemen will continue. It gives them power, the 
influence and the protection necessary to keep 
going. 

The danger to Chicago can be ended in one 
election if law-abiding citizens will arouse them- 
selves and vote. If they continue to remain 
indifferent, the picture I have presented will be- 
come a full reality. A few finishing touches and 
it will be complete. 

Under a foolish law the county committee, sit- 
ting as a convention, nominates the judges of our 
Circuit and Superior courts. What the Capone 
syndicate is aiming for in the primaries is the 
election of its candidates for ward committee- 
men. 

If it gets a majority, the criminal syndicate will 
be able to name the judicial candidates — select 
the men to try them if decency ever brings them 
to trial. 

This is no idle statement. Ward committee- 
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men are what Capone wants. The complaints of 
registration frauds are well founded. The Forty- 
second Ward is one of the wards where the gang 
expects to elect a committeemen. 

Gangsters, not shabby bums, but slick, well- 
clad fellows, travel from one ward to another get- 
ting their names on the registration books under 
the guidance of local politicians. Thousands of 
illegal votes are cast while good citizens remain 
away from the polls. 

In April, 1932, Eush E. Butler, a leading 
lawyer of Chicago and former president of 
the Illinois Bar Association, filed a petition in 
the Criminal Court asking that a special 
grand jury be impaneled to investigate crimi- 
nal conditions in the city. In granting the 
petition, the court said: 

The invisible government that has been estab- 
lished in Cook County in recent years requires 
impartial and honest investigation. Gangland 
exacts not only enormous profits from the illicit 
sale of liquor, but vice, gamblmg, and prostitu- 
tion are flourishing in this great city and county 
of ours to a degree never before equaled. Such 
conditions could not exist were the State’s At- 
torney and other law-enforcing agencies of the 
city and county alert and anxious to discharge 
their public duties. 

Some of the legitimate labor unions that ought 
to be supported by public opinion are being sub- 
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jected to terrorism by gangsters who seek control 
by the murder of the decent officials selected by 
the law-abiding members of the union or by 
means of terrorism and intimidation. Employers 
are being deprived of the right to control their 
own business or obliged to pay tribute to these 
gangsters. 

Kidnapings for ransom are of frequent occur- 
rence; bombings are greatly on the increase; mo- 
tion picture theaters fiUed with women and chil- 
dren have been targets for these bombs. So bold 
are these racketeers, and so gruesome are their 
operations, that they have interfered in the de- 
cent, orderly burial of our dead. 

Pubhc pay rolls continue to be padded, par- 
ticularly on the eve of a primary election, when 
every municipality in Cook County is financially 
distressed, and the honest employees, including 
the school teachers, firemen,'policemen, employees 
of the Health Department and others whose work 
is essential to the well being of the city and 
county, are unpaid, and while the bonds of the 
municipalities are in default. 

The situation may be summarized in the 
somber language of the report of the Citizens’ 
Police Committee. This committee, which 
was composed of forty-eight of the most 
prominent citizens of Chicago, in its report 
said: 

Criminal justice in Chicago has come to be a 
symbol. By common consent it stands as a per- 
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feet example of civic failure and official corrup- 
tion. ... In 1928 a special grand jury declared 
the Chicago Police Department to be “rotten to 
the core/’ and another more recently has an- 
nounced that its investigations disclosed the 
existence of a well-established, three-cornered al- 
liance between the Police Department, the cor- 
rupt politicians, and the criminal element. The 
natural and inevitable result of that alliance 
takes the form of hoodlums, gangs and rackets, 
with organized prostitution, syndicated gambling, 
beer wars, bomb terrorism, kidnaping and extor- 
tion, the exploitation of legitimate business, and 
control over the ballot box and the agencies of 
criminal justice — ^all linked together in one vast 
conspiracy. The distinguishing mark of this al- 
liance is murder on a large scale. 

A conservative analysis conducted by the Citi- 
zens’ Police Committee now shows a total of two 
hundred fifty-seven murders as the direct result 
of gang competition and activity during the seven 
years from 1923 to 1929. In common with pre- 
vious analyses, the appended table shows that no 
convictions for gang murders were secured during 
this seven-year period. What is even more sig- 
nificant, it indicates that in ninety per cent of the 
cases no solutiorl was effected by the police. . . - 

While this farce is being played, the official 
police list of prominent gangsters against whom 
vagrancy charges are to be filed is found in the 
possession of a Capone bondsman; warrants for 
the arrest of so-called “big shots” are lost for 
weeks, then reappear and are distributed for 
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execution without comment. Oppression, futility 
and corruption — corruption everywhere ! ^ 

The Upper World 

Populous and efficient as the underworld is, 
it could not wield the influence it does if it 
were not for its flnancial and political alli- 
ance with the inhabitants of Chicago’s upper 
world. The vast sums of money which gang- 
sters use to control elections and bribe public 
officials are poured into their hands by the 
patrons of gamblers, prostitutes, dope sellers, 
bootleggers, smugglers, and racketeers. Gang- 
sters, job hunters, from mayor to day laborer, 
and grafters, from millionaire social leaders 
seeking franchises, contracts and escape from 
taxation, down to the pettiest parasites, are 
organized into an invincible political army, 
the object of which is to elect public officials 
who will permit each of its members to carry 
jDn his particular racket unmolested. The deal 
is that the underworld shall have a “liberal 
government” and a “wide open town” and its 
upper world allies shall be 'permitted to plun- 
der the public treasury and appropriate 

people. 

:rand juries, and the 


wealth belonging to the 


^Citizens' Police Committee, Chicago Police ProblemSj pp. 
1, 3, 4, 7. University of Chicago Press. 
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press have repeatedly exposed the graft and 
corruption that exists in cdnnection with 
every government within the limits of Cook 
County. So powerful is the system that all 
efforts to correct the situation prove futile 
and the people accept it as a matter of course. 

Two recent court proceedings, while they 
will not affect the system, do give the unin- 
itiated citizen a peep behind the scenes. The 
Sanitary District was organized to dispose of 
the sewage of Chicago, and its officials belong 
to the city’s corrupt political system. As a 
result of the determined efforts of Frank J. 
Loeseh and Assistant State’s Attorney John 
E. Northup, the president of the district and 
certain other officials were indicted and con- 
victed. In pronouncing sentence on the de- 
fendants, the court said : 

. . . For nearly two months we sat here and 
listened to more than seven hundred witnesses. 

I shall not attempt to sum up the evidence at 
all, but in a general way these witnesses, one after 
the other, told stories in which they themselves 
were implicated of hideous corruption, prevalent 
in a public office created by the legislature whose 
main function it is to provide for the sanitation 
and guard the health of the community. 

From all walks of life these witnesses came: 
carpenter and tailor, preacher and lawyer, legis- 
lators, male and female, white and black, all teU- 
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ing the same monotonous tale, that without ever 
rendering one dollar’s worth of employment to 
the community they regularly, week after week, 
for a period running wellnigh one and a half 
years have been drawing upon the public funds; 
not satisfied with receiving their checks, a scheme 
was evolved by which expense moneys which had 
never been incurred were being paid to them by 
the district running into vast sums of money. 

Perhaps one of the saddest situations pictured 
in the trial before us was that phase of it which 
portrayed a legislative body, in fact, both houses 
of the legislature, whose duty it was from time 
to time to pass on legislation affecting this public 
municipality, receiving from the coffers of that 
municipality vast sums of money, by themselves 
going upon the pay roll or by members of the 
family or favorite friends being put upon it, 
without ever rendering one dollar’s worth of 
service. 

But that was only a part of the despicable 
situation that prevailed in the municipality. 
Dummy corporations were organized for the pur- 
pose of dealing solely with the corporation, this 
municipal corporation ; and not satisfied with the 
advantages they had by being preferred in the 
letting of contracts or the making of purchases 
upon which enormous profits might be had, over- 
charges were made running anywhere from 
ninety to seven hundred per cent. 

One vast project, the building of a bridle path, 
the testimony shows could have been accom- 
plished at the expenditure of from three to four 
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hundred thousand dollars, yet a million and 
sixty odd thousand dollars was spent for that. 
Contractors have been paid twice for the per- 
formance of the same work. In fact, so much 
has been shown which remained unanswered and 
unexplained that there was not a moment’s hesi- 
tation on our part in reaching the conclusion that 
there was established by the evidence the exist- 
ence of a huge conspiracy, as a result of which 
large sums of money had been corruptly and un- 
lawfully taken out of the treasury of the sanitary 
district. 

For more than thirty years the most pow- 
erful instrument of graft and political black- 
mail in Chicago has been the Board of Review 
of Cook County. The original assessment of 
property for taxation was made by the Board 
of Assessors consisting of five members, but 
final jurisdiction was vested in the Board of 
Review. It had the arbitrary power to in- 
crease, diminish, or remit all taxes. The ex- 
istence and value of real estate could not be 
concealed, but there is approximately $16,- 
000,000,000 worth of personal property in 
Cook County, and it has been in connection 
with the fixing of the taxes on property of 
this kind that the politicians have collected 
millions of dollars of graft and forced citizens 
to give them active support or to become po- 
litical neutrals. 
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Early members of the Board of Review used 
their power to fix taxes as a means of increas- 
ing their business and fortifying their politi- 
cal positions. Very soon, however, this power 
was taken over by the political machines, of 
which the board members were mere crea- 
tures, and while these members, as con- 
tractors, bankers, or lawyers, continued to get 
their personal graft and use their position to 
strengthen their political fences, it was but a 
drop in the bucket when compared to the sums 
collected and the power exerted by the ma- 
chines. One of the principal sources of the 
strength of the bipartisan system that has 
cursed Chicago in recent years has been the 
desire of the bosses of both parties, through 
the exchange of favors, to “take care” of the 
taxes of themselves and their friends. 

Finally this fraudulent system of fixing 
taxes not only helped to bankrupt the city, but 
it became so oppressive to those who were not 
its beneficiaries that there was a taxpayers’ 
rebellion, and the whole matter was aired in 
open court. On January 31, 1931, Judge 
Jarecki, after an exhaustive hearing, held that 
the 1928 and 1929 tax levies were void on 
the ground that so much personal property 
had been unlawfully exempted from taxation 
that it amounted to a fraud upon the owners 
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of real estate. In his opinion, the judge said : 

It has been shown that the real estate in this 
county, in the years 1928 and 1929, has been as- 
sessed at 19,300,000,000, and by the 37 per cent 
factor reduced to the assessed value in 1928 to 
13,336,231,768 and in 1929 to 13,431,242,182; 
and that personal property has been assessed in 
1928 in this county as valued at $779,066,120, 
and in 1929 as valued at $751,660,785. It has 
also been shown that the personalty has not been 
reduced by any equalizing factor, but was placed 
on the books as reported at its full value. 

Further in the evidence it has been shown that 
there is in Cook County personal property to 
the extent of $16,000,000,000. 

If there is $9,300,000,000 worth of real estate 
in Cook County and $16,000,000,000 worth of 
personalty, then barely one-third of the property 
has been listed for taxation. But admitting that 
in the $16,000,000,000 worth of personalty, some 
of it may be exempt from taxation, some perhaps 
cannot be located ; at any rate barely one-half of 
the taxable property of Cook County has found 
its way into the assessment roll. The other half 
has been willfully and intentionally left off the 
roU. Can it be maintained that an assessment 
so flagrant, so reeking with fraud, can be held to 
be a good roll? 

Not until this case has fraud been shown, but 
the evidence as to it has poured in here like a 
blizzard that blocked every avenue of escape. . . . 

For many years last past the Board of Asses- 
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sors arbitrarily and deliberately removed hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of taxable personal 
property from the assessment rolls of the county. 
This conduct was known to and acquiesced in by 
the Board of Review. For 1928 and 1929, and 
many years prior thereto, the Board of Review 
arbitrarily, fraudulently, and dehberately refused 
to assess personal property which had been 
omitted by the Board of Assessors. 

At the same time that the papers were an- 
nouncing that one of the sixteen hundred in- 
dependent governing bodies of Metropolitan 
Chicago ^ had in a short time given $2,363,600 
of the taxpayers’ money to grafters, and that 
$15,000,000,000 of property had been fraud- 
ulently exempted from taxation, they were 
also announcing that Chicago was bankrupt, 
that it could not borrow a dollar, that its 
paper was refused by banks and individuals, 
that its teachers had not been paid for months 
and were borrowing from their friends to pay 
their rent and grocery bills, that schools were 
being closed and that the mayor had recom- 
mended the saving of $6,345,740 by discharg- 
ing 2,479 city employees. The list which was 
submitted of those to be discharged included 
every police sergeant, 572 in number, and 


^ See Chicago, a More Intimate View oj Urban Politics, p. 91, 
by Charles Edward Merriam. 
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every battalion chief of the Fire Department. 
With his recommendation, the mayor sub- 
mitted the following pregnant question : 
“What’s the use of keeping them if you know 
you can’t pay them?” 

The Press 

Adding to the hopelessness of the situation 
is the fact that certain of its daily newspapers^ 
having the largest circulation and exerting 
the most powerful influence, are integral 
parts of this corrupt system. They pander 
to the ignorance, appetites, and prejudices of 
the underworld and its patrons; they distort 
the news ; they publish half truths and false- 
hoods; they foster a fierce resentment against 
all efforts to curb cupidity, appetite, and lust 
in the interest of social health and public de- 
cency; they sneer at the law and those who 
uphold it, and they incite in the mob a spirit 
of contempt for law and an important disre- 
gard for the obligations which it imposes. 
While they are doing these things to multiply 
the number of their subscribers, they are se- 
curing financial support and advertising by 
ignoring or justifying the corrupt alliance be- 
tween business and politics, the object of 
which is the purchase and sale of govern- 
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mental favors. Under cover of Mgh-sounding 
words and phrases, they oppose and denounce 
or support and eulogize the corrupt political 
bosses, as their selfish interests dictate, while 
those who are struggling intelligently and 
courageously to redeem the city are subjected 
to a daily bombardment of sneers, villifica- 
tion, and abuse. They parade their opposition 
to old-fashioned crimes of violence and sol- 
emnly demand petty and futile changes in 
criminal law and procedure, but they ignore 
or justify crimes by which the underworld is 
financed and rendered politically supreme and 
the system by which criminals and grafters 
control the government of the city. By these 
methods, they create an atmosphere in which 
cupidity, vice and lawlessness can strut with 
insolent self-assurance, but in which true civic 
pride and patriotism sinks down defeated and 
overwhelmed. 

Chicago as the World Sees It 

The matured judgment of the world outside 
of Chicago has been well expressed in an edi- 
torial in the Los Angeles Times: 

, The Decline of Chicago: Americans are 
Witnessing in Chicago one of the worst symptoms 
•pf the worst disease that can afflict any American 
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community. It might appropriately be termed a 
pernicious anemia of Americanism. . . . 

When one takes toll of the winked-at lawless 
acts, the millions paid for tribute, the pall of 
panic enveloping seared industries under the 
threat of gangster outrages, the corruption and 
imbecility of courts and officials which have 
drained her treasury, the reign of the racketeer, 
the bloody trails left by disregarded murders, for 
ten years running riot on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, one hesitates even to call American 
the once-proud metropolis of the Middle 
West. . . . 

Every virtue, every characteristic, every 
bred-in-the-bone principle that brought America 
its independence and welded it into a powerful 
nation appear totally lacking in civil government 
of Chicago as its exists under the domination and 
by the sufferance of the gangster and the 
racketeer. . . . 

What position should be assigned Chicago in 
the procession of communities celebrating next 
month the birthday of George Washington? 
Surely the smallest villagej the most inconse- 
quential hamlet, where American laws are re- 
spected and American virtues are still preserved, 
deserves a higher place in our national parade 
than a great city which subserviently crouches 
before the throne of the Italian bootlegger, the 
criminal gangster and the union racketeer.® 


^ The Los Angeles Times, January 24, 1932. 
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Chicago and the City Problem 

We are accustomed to think of the problem 
of the city as local in character and of special 
importance only to its own citizens. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, for it is rap- 
idly becoming a national problem of major 
importance. The corrupt bosses and news- 
papers of the cities are endeavoring with the 
utmost vigor and arrogance to extend their 
power to the states and to the nation itself. 
Already a number of states have become in- 
fected by the virus from their cities and are 
dangerously diseased. They are thrusting 
upon the national stage orators and office 
seekers through whom the despoilers of cities 
seek to get control of the government of the 
United States and its revenues. While those 
subservient creatures seek by pompous verbi- 
age and specious logic to give to their selfish- 
ness and their moral taint the aspect of virtue 
and superiority, the initiated know that this 
is mere camouflage and that their stand on 
public questions is determined by their desire 
to secure the support of the bosses and news- 
papers of the city and the vote of its under- 
world. 

Nations have been afilicted by famine, pesti- 
lence, economic wrongs, tyranny, internal 
strife, and foreign wars, and retained their 
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health and vitality. But no nation has ever 
survived the moral degradation and decay fol- 
lowing the seizure of its government by the 
ruthless representatives of the appetites, pas- 
sions, and lawlessness of the underworld, the 
ignorance and prejudices of the mob and the 
greed, lust for power and contempt for law 
of the upper world, and the removal of all re- 
straint upon vice and public exploitation. 
This is what is happening in our cities, and 
they must be regenerated or isolated if our 
institutions and our civilization are to sur- 
vive. The most important task, therefore, 
that confronts American patriotism and 
statesmanship is to prevent the nation from 
succumbing to the disease that afflicts its 
cities. 

If the people are to deal successfully with 
this problem, they must know the facts. This 
is a matter of great difficulty not only for 
the outside world but for those residents of 
cities whose only political activity consists in 
going to the polls and voting the Republican 
or Democratic ticket. They learn of murders, 
scandals, and other surface phenomena, but 
they know little of the nature and workings 
of the volcanic forces beneath. The story of 
Chicago’s downfall reveals those subterranean 
forces in action. 



Chapter Two 

THE WARFARE OF THE BOSSES 
An Ancient Example 

With the close of the Punic Wars, Rome 
had achieved such strength that control of her 
government paved the way to vast wealth and 
power. As a result, a horde of avaricious and 
unscrupulous politicians entered upon a des- 
perate struggle for supremacy. They had 
none of the old Roman virtue, patriotism, or 
desire to serve the state. They sought office 
in order that they might plunder the provinces 
and gratify their greed, their appetites, their 
lusts, and their inordinate vanity. Every 
schoolboy knows the list — Marius, Sulla, 
Cinna, Crassus, Verres, Cataline, Cethegus, 
Pompey, Csesar. They bribed the voters with 
entertainments, feasts, and money, but as 
time went on they placed their chief reliance 
on the mercenary armies which they organ- 
ized and held together by the promise of pub- 
lic plunder. By means of these armies, they 
disfranchised the people and elevated them- 
selves to power. The people ceased to choose 
their rulers and the government passed into 

27 
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the hands of the politician who had the strong- 
est army. Eeferring to this period, Merivale 
says: 

We have now reached a turning point in the 
history of Rome at which the civic institutions 
begin to be overshadowed by the military organi- 
zation. Hitherto the annual magistrates, legally 
elected, have ruled the state; the laws have been 
framed by the people in their comitia, by the 
Optimates in the senate. These have been the 
prevailing forces in the commonwealth. But 
they are fast hastening to their fall, and their 
place is to be taken by a successful soldier, an 
imperator, whose power is only limited by his life. 
The will of the armed legions will henceforth 
prevail over that of the citizens.^ 

A half century of struggle between rapa- 
cious and traitorous politicians was brought 
to an end by the triumph of Csesar and the 
overthrow of the Republic. The people never 
regained their power, the history of Rome 
became the story of a vast and continual orgy, 
the disease of the city passed to the Empire, 
and Roman civilization fell into decay and 
ended in the Dark Ages. 

Chicago Style 

The fifty years of political strife that ended 
with the success of Csesar and his army re- 

^Et&tory of Rome, Merivale, p. 219. 
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sembles in a striking degree the half century 
of political warfare in Chicago that cul- 
minated, in April, 1931, in the victory of the 
Democratic Tammany machine and its boss, 
Tony Cermak. In the one case, the instru- 
ments were an army and a general; in the 
other a machine and a boss, but in both the 
power of the people was overthrown; they 
were reduced to helplessness and the forces 
of vice, greed, and public plunder became tri- 
umphant. 

Chicago, the distributing center for a vast 
region of unsurpassed fertility, with an un- 
limited supply of fresh water at its door, the 
gateway to the Golden West, had become one 
of the greatest railroad, industrial, packing, 
and financial centers of the world, and its 
wealth had reached fabulous proportions and 
was rapidly increasing. Control of its gov- 
ernment afforded an opportunity for limitless 
graft. 

Through its gates and over its walls there 
poured a succession of the most rapacious po- 
litical bosses that ever disgraced a city — 
Roger Sullivan, Billy Lorimer, Jim Pease, 
Bobby Burke, Jimmie Quinn, Bathhouse John, 
Hinky Dink, Ed Litsinger, Fred Busse, Fred 
Lundin, Charlie Barrett, Bob Crowe, Homer 
Galpin, Bill Thompson, George Brennan, 
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Tony Cermak, and innumerable others, big 
and little. Their consuming desire and am- 
bition was to gratify their lust for money and 
power. Party names, slogans and war cries 
were merely smoke screens as they fought 
each other with juiigle-like ferocity for access 
to the public treasury. Public appeals came 
to have little significance, the control of 
primaries and elections passed into the hands 
of bosses and their mercenary armies, and the 
political activity of the disinterested citizen 
was limited to the futile gesture of ratifying 
machine-made “slates.” The form of repre- 
sentative government remained, but its sub- 
stance disappeared. During these years of 
warfare, Chicago’s Tammany Hall overthrew 
one machine after another, put one boss after 
another “on the spot,” and at length, under 
the leadership of Tony Cermak, took absolute 
command of metropolitan Chicago. 

Claims and Realities 

Chicago has issued invitations to the na- 
tions of the world to participate in an Expo- 
sition, which it is to hold in 1933, in celebra- 
tion of a century of progress. This act has 
aroused little of the enthusiasm with which 
the people everywhere greeted the announce- 
ment of the World’s Fair of 1893. Humili- 
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ated by her unsavory reputation throughout 
the world, and apprehensive of its effect upon 
the coming Exposition, certain of her citizens 
are announcing that a new day has dawned 
for Chicago. The fact that a few notorious 
gangsters have been convicted of income tax 
evasions is hailed as evidence that “Chicago 
has crime on the run,” although this was ac- 
complished by the Federal Gk>vernment, and 
organized gangsters and the political system 
under which they are protected and flourish 
are more firmly intrenched than ever before. 

It is citizens of this type who are now as- 
serting that the defeat of William Hale 
Thompson and the election of Anton J. Cer- 
mak as Mayor marked the beginning of Chi- 
cago’s political redemption. But the exact 
opposite is the fact. It marks the extinction 
of her old-time self-respect and fighting spirit, 
and her surrender to the most sordid elements 
within her borders. It marks the elevation 
to the office of Mayor of a politician who for 
over a quarter of a century has been engaged 
in politics of the type symbolized by the word 
Tammany. It means the final triumph of a 
sinister and ruthless political machine that 
from now on will hold Chicago bound, gagged 
and helpless, just as Tammany Hall holds the 
City of New York. Its bosses will be intelli- 
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gent enougli to apply a sufficient amount of 
public funds to public purposes to enable the 
government to function; they will do the 
necessary amount of window dressing; they 
will avoid buffoonery and public discussion, 
as far as possible the traffic in special privi- 
leges will be concealed, and the work of public 
exploitation will be carried on with noiseless 
efficiency. 

In order to understand the present situation 
in Chicago, the meaning of Cermak’s election 
and what it portends for the future of Ameri- 
can institutions, it is necessary to understand 
his political machine, his methods, and the 
strength of the organized forces of vice, law- 
lessness, graft, political corruption, and co- 
ercion upon which his power rests. 

Methods of Warfare 

During the entire period under considera- 
tion, the politicians of all factions of both par- 
ties were busily engaged in bluffing, buying, 
selling, double-crossing, and in bipartisan 
deals. Above the crash and din of this politi- 
cal orchestra could be heard the strains of the 
oratorical music. Carter Harrison called 
upon the people to save their streets from 
Yerkes ; Edward P. Dunne demanded the im- 
mediate municipal ownership of the street- 
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car lines; John M. Harlan denounced the 
crooks and grafters; Graeme Stewart urged 
the application of business principles to the 
government of the city, and Charles E. Mer- 
riam summoned the people to elect to office 
men who would establish honest and efficient 
government and make Chicago a modern, 
wholesome, and beautiful city — a fit habita- 
tion for its people. 

The quality of oratory steadily deteriorated 
and ended in the buffoonery of Thompson and 
the cheap billingsgate of his opponents. He 
appeared on the platform with halters, don- 
keys, and cages of rats, called his opponents 
liars and rats, announced that he was for 
America first and that he was ready to 
‘‘whack King George on the snoot.” Speaking 
of Edward R. Litsinger, one of his opponents 
in the Republican primaries of 1927, he said : 
“Ed Litsinger lived back of the gashouse, and 
when he moved to the North Side he left his 
old mother behind.” Litsinger’s reply was: 
“Bill Thompson has the carcass of a rhi- 
noceros and the brains of a baboon.” Thomp- 
son’s other opponent in this primary was his 
former friend and ally, Dr. John Dill Robert- 
son. Speaking of him, Thompson said : “The 
‘doc’ is slinging mud. I’m not descending to 
personalities, but let me tell you that if you 
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want to see a nasty sight, watch ‘Doc’ Robert- 
son eating in a restaurant. Eggs in his 
whiskers, soup oh his vest; you’d think he got 
his education driving a garbage wagon.” 

Thompson declared that Judge John H. 
Lyle, his principal opponent in the Republican 
primary of 1931, was a “nut.” The reply of 
the judge contained the following oratorical 
gem: 

The people have grown tired of this blubbering 
jungle hippopotamus defending his gangsters and 
crooked contractors by slobbering insults against 
the people of Chicago. 

He calls me loony. Did you ever see a lurch- 
ing, shambling imbecile with the flabby jowls 
of a barnyard hog, whose diseased brain didn’t 
defend its own lunacy by snarling at others? 

Two Types of Bosses 

If one is to understand Chicago, he must 
grasp the fact that during this period there 
were two types of political bosses who re- 
sembled each other only in their greed and 
their morals. Those of one type were cor- 
rupt, vain, noisy, vindicative, short-sighted, 
and short-lived. They were unable to work 
together and agree upon a satisfactory divi- 
sion of the spoils. They did not understand 
the importance of leaving the city enough to 
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save it from bankruptcy and of providing a 
government that would not bring public im- 
patience to the point of revolt. As a result, 
no sooner has a boss of this type achieved his 
triumph, fancied himself a Napoleon and be- 
gun to fill the pockets of himself and his gang, 
than another boss or combination of bosses 
has dislodged him and taken his place at the 
public trough. Chicago has been the prey of 
a long succession of hungry and undisciplined 
political pirates of this type. 

Those of the other type were corrupt, re- 
tiring, silent, cooperative, far-sighted, and 
long-lived. Quietly, patiently and effectively 
they welded the forces of vice arid greed into 
a permanent and resistless organization that 
has. captured metropolitan Chicago and is 
moving .on to Springfield and Washington. 
This organization has lost 'many batties,16ut 
it has won every war, and it is so thoroughly 
intrenched that its leaders believe that in thp 
future it will lose few battles. 



Chapter Three 

CHICAGO’S TAMMANY HALL 
Its Birth and Early Struggles 

The Big Tour 

In the beginning, this organization was 
known as the Sullivan Democracy. To-day 
it calls itself the Eegular Democratic Organi- 
zation of Cook County, and good citizens who 
have cut their eyeteeth have branded it Chi- 
cago’s Tammany Hall. Its founders and 
builders were Eoger Sullivan, John F. O’Mal- 
ley, George Brennan, and Tony Cermak. 
Their ideals and methods were those of Tweed 
and Croker. Sullivan and Brennan were 
prosperous and presentable men, and they 
dealt with the upper world, while O’Malley 
and Cermak handled the underworld. 

A single remark of O’Malley’s gives a more 
perfect insight into his political methods than 
would a volume of history and description. 
For many years he was head of the Sullivan 
Organization of the Twenty-first Ward, and 
his rival was “Hot-Stove” Jimmy Quinn, head 
of what at that time was the regular Demo- 
cratic organization. Quinn induced Honore 
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Palmer, son of one of Chicago’s multi-million- 
aires, to run for alderman and he was elected. 
There were glorious days for the boys ! They 
lived in clover and on one occasion they were 
even permitted to enter the “Castle” and sub- 
stitute champagne for “suds.” Finally 
Honore got tired of footing the whoopee bills 
and quit. At the time of the next election, 
O’Malley said : “Damn that feller Quinn ! By 
trotting out that Palmer guy, he raised the 
price of votes in the Twenty-first Ward from 
fifty cents to two dollars!” 

As leader of an organization which as- 
sumed the misleading name of the United So~ 
eieties, Cermak aroused and organized the 
underworld to enforce its demand for a wide 
open town. For a quarter of a century, any 
politician, whatever his party, who dared to 
support any measure that would curb the li- 
cense of those antisocial hordes, was imme- 
diately confronted by Cermak, snarling and 
waving the club of the underworld vote. His 
great and distinctive contribution to the Tam- 
many organization was the support of Chi- 
cago’s dregs. 

An incident that occurred during the prose- 
cution of Timothy J. Crow and other ofl&cials 
of the Sanitary District, above referred to, il- 
lustrates the character of George Brennan. 
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Thomas D. Garry, who had formerly been his 
confidential secretary, testified that the plac- 
ing of hundreds of men on the pay roll who 
did no work, was a part of one of Brennan’s 
deals in an effort to defeat a former city hall 
administration and to pass a water meter 
ordinance in which he was interested. He 
said : 

Brennan whipped the aldermen into line to 
pass that water meter ordinance. He called in 
the aldermen and some of them said that they 
would be damned if they would vote for it be- 
cause their constituents were against it. Bren- 
nan told them that they would be daroned, that 
he was for the ordinance and that he would make 
them be for it and like it. And they did. 

Brennan had a lot of deals on. He out- 
smarted the Republicans. He kept them fight- 
ing among themselves, and that is why he could 
beat them. His idea was that politics was a 
business and to get the best out of it that you 
could. He was a real boss. 

Roger Sullivan, the founder of the organi- 
zation, first came into special prominence in 
connection with the Ogden gas deal, one of 
the most corrupt and infamous pieces of po- 
litical blackmail in the history of Chicago. 
He believed that the people were legitimate 
prey and that politics was the fine art of ex- 
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ploiting them. He was not immoral, he was 
simply amoral. This was one of the sources 
of his strength and success. Other bosses had 
some appreciation of the difference between 
right and wrong and sought to justify their 
conduct on the ground of necessity or by some 
other form of rationalization. Many of their 
mistakes and absurdities resulted from the 
weakness and confusion that always attends 
the divided personality. Eoger had the 
strength and efficiency that comes from a uni- 
fied personality. His sole object was to en- 
large and consolidate the power of himself 
and his henchmen and to appropriate public 
funds and other forms of wealth belonging to 
the people. His sole desire was to obtain the 
graft and cover up his tracks. If explana- 
tions were made, it was not in any degree to 
ease his own conscience but to facilitate his 
getaway. He knew how to take the long view, 
bide his time, keep still, avoid public discus- 
sion, bend to storms, secure public approval 
by stepping into some acute situation and 
helping the public to get something it wanted, 
and by giving to unsophisticated good citizens 
a type of recognition that would avert criti- 
cism but not endanger his power. But 
whether making a gesture of public service, 
selling a franchise or buying a vote, he was 
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devoid of sentiment and relentlessly pursuing 
his course of exploitation. 

Bed Rock 

He and his associates did not start out by 
announcing public policies, denouncing their 
rivals, or emitting war cries. Like master 
builders, they sunk their caissons to bed rock. 
Blocks, precincts, and wards were minutely 
organized on the impregnable basis of selfish 
advantage. Every man was rated at his ac- 
tual value in money or votes. The sentimen- 
talists, talkers, and four-flushers that swarm 
about political headquarters were chilled into 
silence by being called upon to stand and de- 
liver. Accurate determination was made of 
the amount of money a man was worth as a 
worker, of the kind of job to which he was 
entitled, and the fair cash value of the vari- 
ous types of public favors and special privi- 
leges. No chances were taken; there were no 
overpayments; nothing was given except for 
adequate return and there was no waste effort 
or lost motion. Every trade and bipartisan 
deal was so astutely managed that the organi- 
zation emerged strengthened and more firmly 
intrenched. Like an octopus, it coiled its ten- 
tacles around seats in the City Council, the 
legislature and many minor offices; through 
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bipartisan deals it inserted parasitic arms 
into powerful and lucrative Republican offices 
and finally it threw an arm around the 
County Building and another around the City 
Hall. 

But to understand the real significance of 
the growth of this organization, we must look 
a little farther into the circumstances of its 
Drigin, for as it has grown in scope and power, 
it has not deviated from the purpose or spirit 
3f its founders. The Democratic organiza- 
bion was formerly controlled by Carter Har- 
nson, Edwin P. Dunne, Bobbie Burke, Jimmy 
5uinn, “Bathhouse” John Coughlin, “Hinky 
Dink” Kenna, “Johnnie” Powers, and others, 
rhe first objective of Roger and his gang was 
;o obtain control of the Democratic machine, 
rhey had no issue to discuss and but little 
)fficial power, and so could not appeal to the 
general public nor deal on a large scale with 
hose seeking governmental favors and privi- 
eges. 

Organizing the Underworld 

But there were powerful elements in the 
immunity that were working for the sup- 
)ression of the liquor traffic, the use of habit- 
’orming drugs, prostitution, gambling, crime, 
md other forms of social disease, and their 
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activity aroused a spirit of fierce resentment 
in the denizens of Chicago’s vast underworld. 
The capitalization of this resentment offered 
a golden opportunity which our heroes were 
quick to seize. They descended into the slime 
and organized saloon keepers, bartenders, ex- 
convicts, brothel keepers, gamblers, and 
criminals for mutual protection against med- 
dlesome reformers. This was the foundation 
of the “Sullivan Democracy.” 

Prior to this time, the antisocial forces of 
the city, while powerful, had never been thor- 
oughly organized and drilled for political ac- 
tion and could put up no united front against 
the forces of civic health and decency. Now, 
however, Eoger and his crew inaugurated 
their long struggle for power by welding Chi- 
cago’s dregs into a compact and militant po- 
litical organization that was in sympathy 
with their desires, represented their point of 
view, and was ready to fight to the last ditch 
every effort made to curb their perverse and 
degenerate activities and their determination 
to maintain a wide-open town. These ele- 
ments were brought together into precinct and 
ward organizations throughout the city, and 
although they appropriated the name “Demo- 
crat,” and pretended to be a faction of the 
party, they were in the beginning simply bush- 
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whackers voting in either Democratic or Re- 
publican primaries, and at elections working 
and voting for the candidates of either party 
as their interests dictated. They had three 
definite objects : First, to prevent the nomina- 
tion of good men for public office; second, 
where good men were nominated, to endeavor, 
by promises or threats, to induce them to stand 
for a wide-open town, or — ^failing in that — 
to accomplish their defeat; and third, to ob- 
tain the largest possible amount of cash for 
their votes and influence. 

A Snapshot of John F. in Action 

A personal experience will illustrate their 
methods of operation. During the years in 
which the Sullivan organization was rising 
from its feeble beginning to its position of 
power, I took an active part in the politics of 
the Twenty-first Ward and knew the precinct 
captains and other leaders of that organiza- 
tion in the ward and watched their operations 
closely. Roger’s henchman, J ohn F. O’Malley, 
was not only head of the Twenty-first Ward 
organization, but also his spokesman for the 
division of the city known as the North Side. 
In appearance, John F., as he was familiarly 
known, was the cartoonist’s ideal of a mem- 
ber of the chain gang or a worker on the stone 
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pile. In his earlier days he had killed a man 
and during the period under discussion he was 
the proprietor of a saloon near the river 
which, by common consent, was one of the 
lowest and toughest dives in the city. It was 
the hangout for race-track touts, gamblers, 
pimps, safe blowers, pickpockets, crooked law- 
yers, straw bondsmen, fixers, and the whole 
fraternity of men who lived by their wits. 
In every precinct he had a gang of plug-uglies 
who would vote as he directed. This was his 
organization. In those early days he could 
not hope to nominate or elect anyone to office, 
and he simply conducted himself as did other 
Sullivan leaders throughout the city. 

In 1903, 1 was the Eepublican candidate for 
alderman of the ward. My opponent, Honore 
Palmer, was being vigorously supported by 
Jimmy Quinn, the boss of the regular Demo- 
cratic organization of the ward. About a 
week before the election, when the excitement 
of the campaign had reached its height, John 
F. called me up and said that he had some 
important information to give me and asked 
me to meet him in a cheap hotel that adjoined 
his saloon. He led me up several flights of 
stairs to a dingy little room in the rear of the 
hotel. In it there were only a table and a few 
chairs. We sat down, he handed me a fat 
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cigar and got down to brass tacks at once. 
He said: 

You are making a fine campaign and from the 
reports that my men give me from all parts of 
the vard, I think you can lick that Palmer guy, 
but it is going to be close, and you will need 
every vote you can get. If I could turn over 
enough, money to my men in the various pre- 
cincts, I could insure your election, and you 
would he made politically. I know that your 
backers will put up aU the money you need, so 
here’s your chance. 

There were many men who made such state- 
ments as these and put whatever money they 
were able to get into their pockets. If that 
had been John F.’s game, his organization 
would not have achieved the success that it did. 
He knew what he was talking about, meant 
just what he said, and would have carried out 
Ms part of the bargain. I was defeated by 
a little over five hundred votes and John F. 
could and would have given me a substantial 
majority, weakened his rival, pledged me to 
a wide-open town, and lined the pockets of 
Mmself and his gang. When I declined to 
give Mm the money, he did not support me 
anyhow ia order to defeat his rival Quinn, 
because that would not have taught Republi- 
can candidates the lesson that he wished them 
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to learn— which was that they must pay his 
price if they wanted his help. 

As the strength of the Sullivan organization 
increased, and reached the point where it 
could dispense Jobs and special favors, John 
F. became a power not only in that organiza- 
tion but in the politics of Chipago, and there 
are many men wearing judicial robes and 
holding other important positions who were 
first put upon the ticket by John F. as a re- 
sult of deals by which they satisfied his finan- 
cial demands and pledged themselves never to 
use their power to curb the “personal liberty” 
of himself or the type of people whom he rep- 
resented. 

Tammany Camouflage 

From the very beginning, Roger and his 
associates were masters of the art of conceal- 
ment and deception. They were organizing 
for mutual protection saloon keepers, dope 
sellers, gamblers, proprietors of brothels, 
criminals, political highwaymen, and all oth- 
ers who wished to place their privileges as 
American citizens on a cash basis. Their or- 
ganization no more represented any of the 
historical principles of the Democratic party 
than does that of A1 Capone and his gangsters. 
Yet they paraded as Democrats, entered 
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Democratic primaries and conventions, put 
every rival Democrat “on the spot” and be^ 
came absolute masters of the party machinery 
The American people are jealous of their lib 
erty, so these men proclaimed that their or 
ganization was the champion and bulwark oJ 
personal liberty. They did not make it clear 
however, that the type of liberalism whicl 
they represented was complete tolerance anc 
encouragement for all the antisocial and de 
structive elements in the community and a 
savage intolerance for, and a sneering and 
insulting attitude toward, men and women 
who were struggling to build a cleaner and 
more wholesome city. 

They recognized the short-sighted folly of 
bosses of the type of Lorimer, Crowe, and 
Thompson who grabbed everything in sight 
and met public sentiment with brazen de- 
fiance. They knew that they could not defend 
themselves at the bar of public opinion; that 
they must work under cover, avoiding con- 
troversy by leaving enough in the public treas- 
ury to permit governments to function, sac- 
rificing particular elections, making gestures 
of public service, throwing crumbs to social 
workers and philanthropists, dressing their 
show windows with prominent citizens for the 
people to gape at and using committees with 
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Hgli-sounding names and composed of men 
and women whose names were well known. 
But no ‘^highbrow” was ever given any po- 
sition that would authorize him to go behind 
the scenes or enable him to throw sand in 
the bearings of the machinery. Accurate 
books were kept and no one, from a prominent 
citizen seeking publicity or a franchise to a 
floater seeking a dollar for his vote, was car- 
ried on these books for a moment after red 
ink appeared in his account. 

Political Gang Warfare 

When Eoger and his gang had organized 
and mobilized the city’s dregs and by threats, 
sabotage, trades, bipartisan deals and the cor- 
rupt use of money, had “muscled into” the 
Democratic organization, they began to pick 
off its leaders, big and little, and take them 
“for a ride.” As this work progressed and 
they captured one important office after an- 
other, they were able to an ever-increasing 
extent to traffic in political jobs and to auc- 
tion off governmental favors and special 
privileges to the various types of grafters 
who posed as good citizens and maintained 
their respectability. But whether depositing 
millions of dollars of public funds in particu- 
lar banks or dispensing other favors to prom- 
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inent citizens and social leaders, maintaining 
a wide-open town for saloon keepers, gam- 
blers and vice lords, or buying votes, they 
never for a moment lost sight of their goal, 
which was graft. 


Chapter Four 

THE CONQUEST OF THE UPPER WORLD 

In 1920 Roger shuffled off this mortal coil 
and his scepter passed to his chief henchman, 
George Brennan. George was hone of his bone 
and flesh of his flesh, and for years they had 
been comrades in the great struggle to bring 
together the forces of degeneracy and greed 
into an organization that would be unshak- 
able. The change of masters brought not the 
slightest jar to the machinery. There was 
not the slightest change in the motives, meth- 
ods, or objectives. The organization had 
achieved such a position of power that the 
respectable grafters in ever-increasing num- 
bers were turning to it for the jobs, immuni- 
ties, and special privileges which they sought. 
George demonstrated his genius by the man- 
ner in which he utilized these elements to 
carry on the work of erecting a superstruc- 
ture that would rest securely upon and be in 
perfect harmony with the foundations already 
laid. With good humor, patience, tact, and 
inflexible determination, he pursued the ob- 
jective of his predecessor, which was to build 
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up a Chicago Tammany Hall that would con- 
trol the governments of Chicago, Cook County, 
and Illinois. 

His willingness to labor and to wait, his 
mastery of the art of political camouflage, his 
skill in avoiding criticism, the manner in 
which he could meet reformers and leading 
citizens, allay their suspicions and cause them 
to break forth into song while he “played 
them for suckers,” his ability to run gayly 
before the wind of public sentiment, turn the 
rudder just in time to miss the port and leave 
the good citizens and his Democratic and Re- 
publican rivals feeling foolish and ashamed 
to say so, were well illustrated in the mayor- 
alty campaign of 1923. For eight years 
Thompson and his gang of political amateurs 
had prostituted the school system, pillaged 
and disgraced the city, and slapped the public 
in the face. As a result, the people were 
aroused as they had not been since the days 
of Yerkes and were calling loudly for a mayor 
with the experience, vision, and qualities of 
leadership which the crisis demanded. There 
were many men of the type of Charles E. Mer- 
riam and Harry A. Wheeler who measured up 
to the requirements of the situation and were 
able and would have been willing to take the 
helm. 
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The selfish, strutting, and futile little Ee- 
publican bosses, after dickering, maneuver- 
ing, and fooling around for weeks, entered 
two candidates in the primaries : one was Ed- 
ward Litsinger, a cheap, braying politician 
and chronic office seeker; the other was a man 
by the name of Alfred C. Lueder. The peo- 
ple knew nothing about Lueder except that 
he held the job of Postmaster. I asked the 
leader of the faction that sponsored him why 
they wanted to put up such a man, and he 
said that during the next two years there 
would be in progress a bitter struggle for the 
control of the Republican organization, and 
that they would rather that the mayor be a 
Democrat than a man they could not control. 
As a result of superior machine support, 
Lueder was nominated. 

Window Dressing 

Disgusted by the selfish and irresponsible 
attitude of the Republican bosses, a group of 
Intelligent and public-spirited citizens, under 
the sincere and effective leadership of Mrs. 
Kellogg Fairbank and others of her type, 
turned to the Democrats. As George Bren- 
nan was the boss of the Democratic machine, 
they necessarily turned to George. When they 
flocked to the throne room, he beamed upon 
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them, expressed Ms profound sympathy with 
their aims, purred as they praised him and 
graciously consented to accept their candidate. 
They had had the good sense to make this as 
easy as possible by agreeing on Judge Wil- 
liam E. Dever. The judge was honest, cou- 
rageous, and public-spirited and as alderman 
and judge he had had years of experience in 
practical polities and knew how to deal with 
a man like Brennan, So when the judge had 
agreed that, with the exception of a few show- 
window positions, George would be permitted 
to dispense all the patronage of the office, he 
was given the nomination and carried into 
the office of mayor on a wave of popular en- 
thusiasm. 

But before George entered the throne room, 
wreathed in smiles, he and his general staff 
had met behind closed doors, taken out their 
war maps and manuals and with faces sternly 
set, had figured out how this move would fit in 
with the strategy of the campaign to Tam- 
manyize CMcago. There were many things 
to be considered. The overwhelming defeat 
of their candidate. Bob Sweitzer, in 1915 and 
1919, convinced them that a situation had not 
yet arisen in which they could hope to force 
one of their gang into the mayor’s office. With 
the kind of support that Dever could com- 
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mand, it was almost certain that he could be 
elected, and he could be depended upon to keep 
Ms promise with reference to the patronage. 
It would enable them to overthrow their rivals 
and opponents and for the first time to name 
the mayor of Chicago. It would divert atten- 
tion from their other and more sinister opera- 
tions. It would bring them popular approval 
and permit their leader to pose as a benevolent 
boss. 

That was all to the good, but could he do 
any harm? With George in control of the 
patronage, Dever could not build up or 
strengthen a rival organization. With this 
danger eliminated, only one other question re- 
mained: Could he endanger the system of 
graft and public exploitation that had been so 
patiently and skillfully built up? In connec- 
tion with this question, there were many 
things that gave them assurance. Tony Cer- 
mak, the recognized leader and mouthpiece of 
the underworld, had been elected president of 
the County Board and was in control of that 
powerful body. Brennan’s bipartisan ally, 
the notorious Bob Crowe, was State’s Attor- 
ney of Cook County. Aldermen, sanitary dis- 
trict trustees, county commissioners, treasur- 
ers, clerks, bailiffs, sheriffs, policemen, and 
many of the judges were creatures of the 
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crooked political bosses and beneficiaries of 
the system of graft and exploitation. So it 
was evident that whatever might be his inten- 
tions, Dever would be powerless, and his at- 
tacks on the entrenchments of graft would be 
as futile as were the assaults of Don Quixote 
on the windmills. It was also evident that 
any attempt that he might make to enforce 
the prohibition law would be more than offset 
by the disrespect for that law which he would 
create by his criticisms and his attitude of 
endeavoring to compel the people to obey a 
law which he declared should not be in the 
Constitution or in the statute books. 

The inevitable happened. In spite of the 
sincere and vigorous efforts of Mayor Dever, 
political corruption, vice, and crime flour- 
ished and extended their sway during his 
administration and, disillusioned and dis- 
heartened, he passed from the picture, con- 
scious of the fact that the city he loved had 
the reputation of being the most corrupt and 
lawless city in the world. During this time, 
Brennan, relying on the good name of Dever 
to shield him from public wrath and contempt, 
enlarged, strengthened, and provisioned his 
army of political mercenaries, did business 
with the grafters, big and little, respectable 
and disreputable, and advanced his lines and 
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established his entrenchments at a position 
from which he could hope to capture the city 
government, the office of State’s Attorney and 
all other offices within Cook County. 

A Decisive Battle 

The year 1926 was marked by the disap- 
pearance of all opposition to the Brennan dic- 
tatorship within the Democratic party. Car- 
ter Harrison, enemy of Yerkes and five times 
mayor of Chicago; Edward F. Dunne, judge, 
mayor, and governor of Illinois, and William 
L. O’Connell, prominent party leader, were 
“put on the spot” and Brennan’s rule became 
not only absolute but undisputed. The situa- 
tion is concisely stated by Professor Carroll 
H. Wooddy in his penetrating study of The 
Chicago Primary of 1926. He says : 

On his (Roger Sullivan) death, the undisputed 
succession went to his lieutenant, George Bren- 
nan, who immediately became a power in state 
and national Democratic politics as well as in 
Cook County. Some discordant elements re- 
mained, represented by such leaders as Carter 
Harrison, who, though no longer active, retained 
a personal following; former Senator James 
Hamilton Lewis; Edward E. Dunne, formerly 
mayor and governor; and his lieutenant, WiUiam 
L. O’Connell. These tended to cooperate with 
the dominant organization and expected to share 
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in the distribution of patronage accruing to the 
party after the victory in the municipal elections 
of 1923. Mayor Dever, however, permitted ap- 
pointments to be handled through Mr. Brennan. 
The disgruntled opposition formed, in July, 1925, 
a competing organization, calling itself the 
“Democracy of Illinois.” It was, however, but a 
faint shadow of the regular Democratic group, 
which was thoroughly and effectively organized 
along Tammany lines. While both the “Dunne- 
O’ConneU” and “Brennan” groups appear during 
the campaign, the former was hardly a serious 
menace to the latter.^ 

There was much to warrant the assertion made 
by an attorney for the Brennan group in oppos- 
ing a recount petitioned for by the “Democracy 
of Illinois” : “They are not a faction, but only a 
flea bite.”^ 

Strategy 

The campaign of 1926 furnished a good 
example of the strategy employed by Tam- 
many’s general staff in its long struggle to 
break the power of the Eepublican organiza- 
tion in Chicago and Cook County. During 
the years that it was a minority faction, Tam- 
many’s leaders were not, in a spirit of self- 
sacrifice, maintaining an organization to 


^pp. 33 and 34. 
2p. 64. 
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represent some particular principle as were 
the socialists and prohibitionists; nor were 
they merely keeping up appearances, waiting 
for a break and indulging in that type of de- 
ferred hope that ‘‘maketh sick the heart.” 
During all this time they were feeding greed- 
ily at the public trough. One of the devices 
by which they accomplished this result was 
the bipartisan deal. In cases where they 
knew that they could not nominate and elect 
one of their own men, they would make deals 
with Republican bosses whereby they would 
throw their mercenaries into Republican pri- 
maries and help nominate and later help to 
elect men who could be used and who would 
permit them to share in the spoils, immuni- 
ties, perquisites, and all other advantages of 
victory. In this way, they were able further 
to provision their steadily growing army and 
to save it from dangerous forms of attack by 
inspectors, assessors, policemen, prosecutors, 
judges, and other public officials. Cool and 
far-sighted, they could always drive a hard 
bargain with the anxious, perspiring little Re- 
publican politicians who could not see beyond 
the result of the pending campaign. When 
the Tammany chiefs had reached the point 
where they felt certain that they could seize 
one of these offices for themselves, together 
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with all the advantages thereunto appertain- 
ing, they would quietly spring a trapdoor, 
drop their Eepublican ally into the cold river 
of defeat and oblivion, and move on with all 
the inevitability of the incoming tide. 

The way in which these bipartisan deals 
were handled illustrates the brilliancy of 
Tammany’s generalship. By this device it 
was able to defeat and ultimately to destroy 
its Democratic rivals; permitted to share in 
the huge corruption funds that the Eepubli- 
can bosses were able to collect; given the keys 
to the back doors of powerful offices that it 
could not yet control directly; enabled to de- 
feat high-grade Eepublican candidates who 
would have given strength and prestige to 
their party, and to foist upon that party low, 
corrupt men who would disgrace and demor- 
alize it and bring it into disrepute with the 
people. 

From the standpoint of power and pelf, the 
most important offices were Mayor of Chicago, 
Board of Eeview, County Board, Board of 
Trustees of the Sanitary District, the Park 
Boards and the State’s Attorney, through his 
control of criminal prosecutions, the Coujity 
Judge through his control of the election ma- 
chinery, and the County Clerk through his 
power to determine the order in which names 
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should appear on the ballots at primary elec- 
tions. 

In 1926 Charlie Barrett was a member of 
the Board of Eeview, and Bob Crowe was 
State’s Attorney. These men were political 
pirates and, with former Mayor Thompson, 
.were bosses of a powerful and disreputable 
Eepublican factional machine. Tammany 
had control of the County Board, County 
Judge, County Clerk and Mayor; and by 
means of a bipartisan deal with Crow, Bar- 
rett, and Thompson, it shared the spoils, 
power, immunities, and other advantages of 
the Sanitary District, Board of Eeview, and 
State’s Attorney’s office. In the campaign of 
1926, these two piratical gangs had a com- 
plete working agreement by the terms of 
which all the offices to be filled were divided 
up between them. Brennan was not satisfied 
with Edmund K. Jarecki, his County Judge, 
and had him slated 'Tor a ride.” As the judge 
was popular with the members of his nation- 
ality and had the confidence of the people, 
Brennan was not crude enough to kick him 
out after the fashion of the Eepublican bosses. 
He gave Jarecki the nomination and went into 
the Eepublican primaries and helped Crowe 
and Barrett defeat Judge Daniel P. Trade, the 
honest and capable candidate of the Deneen 
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faction, and nominate Joseph P. Savage who, 
if elected, could he depended upon to be a 
pliant tool of the Crowe-Brennan combine. 

In his statement announcing the candidates 
of the Harrison-Dunne-O’Connell faction, Mr. 
O’Connell said : 

. . . These candidates express the sentiment of 
hundreds of thousands of Democrats in their un- 
compromising opposition to the methods and 
policies that dominate Mr. Brennan’s so-called 
regular Democratic organization, which is betray- 
ing Democratic candidates and principles in the 
interest of a bipartisan working alliance with the 
Crowe-Barrett-Thompson wing of the Republican 
party. 

In carrying out this bipartisan agreement with 
the Republicans, the so-called regular organiza- 
tion is trying to nominate a number of dummy 
candidates at the primary in April, whom they 
do not intend to support at the election in No- 
vember. No secret is made of the fact that the 
Crowe-Barrett-Thompson Republicans have been 
assigned a certain number of county ojQ&ees and 
the Brennan Democrats have been allotted the 
remainder of the places. Under this aUiance the 
bipartisan combination expects this deal to go 
through on the assumption that the people will 
not be alert on primary day. . . . 

The bipartisan alliance is not satisfied with its 
present scope of power, but is seeking to reach 
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out and take under its control aU city, county, 
drainage board, and other local governing 
activities. 

As Democrats we call attention to the danger 
that threatens our party by this bipartisan al- 
liance and warn the democracy that if permitted 
to continue it will destroy Democratic independ- 
ence and solidarity. 

In discussing the issues of the primary 
campaign, Judge Dunne said: 

Brennan and the Republican bosses made a 
bipartisan alliance and acquired control of the 
Sanitary District, the South Park Commissioners, 
and all other important offices in the state and 
county excepting two or three held by men too 
powerful to be beaten by the combine and ex- 
cepting the office of County Judge. 

To eliminate Judge Jarecki there was a plan to 
put up a papier-mache candidate on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. This plan failed, so an understand- 
ing was reached that Jarecki should be renomi- 
nated, but that Savage should be nominated on 
the Republican ticket and that the Democratic 
candidate would be knifed by the Democratic 
machine at the November election. This is the 
present arrangement. 

It also became important that the levying 
bodies, to-wit, the Board of Assessors and Board 
of Review, should be kept under the control of 
the bipartisan alliance, and that the men now 
holding these positions on the Board of Assessors 
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and the Board of Review should be renominated 
and elected. 

In pursuance of this plan the Democratic boss 
has brought about the selection of a papier-mache 
candidate for the Board of Review who is boiler 
inspector in the City Hall, and the selection of 
other weak and inconspicuous men on the Demo- 
cratic ticket for assessors to be slaughtered at the 
polls, as it is proposed to slaughter Jarecki. 

The Better Government Association, com- 
posed of independent and public-spirited citi- 
zens, in a protest against the favoritism 
shown by the county clerk in assigning places 
on the primary ticket, said : 

The betrayal of this office by the county clerk 
in giving preference unlawfully to the Crowe- 
Brennan candidates upon the ballot at the April 
primaries is but a step in a sinister bipartisan 
agreement to seize the election machinery by the 
nomination of bipartisan candidates for county 
offices . . . and fasten upon Cook County a set 
of election judges and clerks who will do the bid- 
ding of the conspirators. . . . 

If this agreement is not promptly defeated, it 
will become utterly useless for citizens to register 
or to vote, or for any candidate to attempt to 
run for office unless put forward by this biparti- 
san combine. . . . 

It is unbehevable that the citizens of this com- 
munity, when made aware of the dire peril which 
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thus threatens them, will tamely submit to having 
their birthright taken from them, or to place 
their lives, their property rights and the protec- 
tion of their women and children in the unchecked 
keeping of these conspirators. 

This sinister combine has abeady fastened its 
slimy hands upon the Drainage Board, where 
hundreds of politicians, including state senators, 
members of legislature and aldermen have been 
subsidized with salaries at the public expense, for 
services not to the public but solely to the 
combine. 

Certain circuit court judges have been tempted, 
by the promise of lucrative positions for their 
relatives and close personal friends, into turning 
over to the combine at a secret session the South 
Park Board, with its immense patronage and 
magnificent program of improvement. Favorites 
of the combine are rapidly growing rich upon the 
juicy pickings, while the public pays the biU. 

The recent betrayal of the public by the county 
clerk ... is another advance in this gigantic 
deal for power and spoils, in securing which the 
combine has amply demonstrated it wiU stop at 
nothing. 

In an editorial entitled “Where Does the 
Public Come in?” the Chicago Daily News 
summed up the situation as follows : 

There are few more pathetic spectacles than 
that of a great body of citizens which has allowed 
itself to be bluffed. 
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This is true even where the body of citizens 
surrenders to a bluffer of distinction. It is espe- 
cially true when the result is achieved by a bluffer 
of no distinction whatever. 

The Republican Party of Cook County has 
fallen under the hypnotic eye of State’s Attorney 
Crowe. It is commanded by him to perform a 
variety of curious gyrations to prove that he is 
its master. It is commanded, for example, to ac- 
cept as its party candidates men who, if elected 
to office, would divide their official power and 
responsibility in sundry important boards and 
other bodies with Democratic officials who re- 
spond to the wiU of their party chief, George 
Brennan. And very specially it is commanded 
to accept as its own Crowe’s and Brennan’s 
candidate for County Judge, Joseph Savage, a 
candidate pronounced not qualified for the posi- 
tion by a committee of leading lawyers represent- 
ing the Chicago Bar Association. 

Brennan has a sense of humor, which is an ex- 
cellent thing in a politician. Consequently he 
must be getting any number of laughs as he 
watches Crowe, aided by the Barretts, Brundage, 
Thompson, Galpin and the rest, heading the Re- 
publican Party of Cook County into the corral 
of which he and his fellow Democratic workers 
own an undivided one-half interest. It means 
for Brennan happy days in the Board of Elec- 
tion Commissioners and continued happy days in 
the Board of Sanitary Trustees, the County 
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Board, the South Park Board, and other tax- 
spending centers of high pressure activity. 

Professor Wooddy sums up the results of 
this bipartisan primary as follows : 

. . . the majority of the nominations on the 
Republican ticket went to men pledged to per- 
petuate the lowest standards of official conduct, 
to maintain a degrading system of patronage and 
spoils, to exploit rather than serve the public. 
And what can be said of the overwhelming Bren- 
nan victory as a comment on the civic sense of 
Cook County democracy? The most flattering 
explanation is that the Democratic constituency 
was unaware of the meaning and purposes of 
Brennan Tammanyism.® 

While within the corral of which the Daily 
News speaks, in true Homeric fashion they 
feasted merrily, Brennan was conscious of 
a dark fact that had not occurred to his 
simple-minded Republican cronies, and that 
was that he was skillfully and remorselessly 
using them to help bring about a situation in 
which he could seize them, one by one, wring 
their necks, and appropriate all their posses- 
sions. He knew that just outside the faithful 


^Carroll H. Wooddy, The Chicago Primary of 1926, p. 243. 
The University of Chicago Press. 
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members of his own crew were patiently 
awaiting the summons to enter and take their 
places at the feast in the seats that had been 
vacated. 



Chapter Five 

THE MARCH TO VICTORY 

Conditions grew steadily worse. Citizens, 
prominent and self-satisfied as well as the 
obscure and humble, supposed that it was all 
the result of original sin, predestination, sun 
spots, or some other mysterious cause. Of 
course, Brennan, Cermak, and other members 
of Tammany’s general staff knew what it was 
all about. For years they had been bringing 
together the scattered forces of lawlessness 
and graft into an amply provisioned, thor- 
oughly disciplined and easily mobilized army 
of offense and defense. Its primary allegiance 
was not to names but to realities. If a high- 
grade and public-spirited man became a can- 
didate for office, he had to be defeated no mat- 
ter whether the word Republican or Democrat 
appeared above his name. The so-called good 
citizens had not, however, this degree of intel- 
ligence and practical efficiency. Approxi- 
mately one-half of them would place a cross 
in the circle under the word Republican and 
the other half in the circle under the word 
Democrat, even though the men whose names 
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appeared in those circles might be utterly in- 
competent and corrupt. The politicians, 
therefore, came more and more to ignore them 
and centered their efforts upon securing the 
support of the more realistic and effective 
representatives of vice, lawlessness, and 
graft. 

The Republican Party Goes Tammany 

There was no question whatever that all 
Tammany candidates were satisfactory to 
this element. The Eepublican politicians, 
therefore, saw that if they were to survive, 
they must enter into successful competition 
with Tammany for the support of the -only 
large element of the community that was 
gifted with political intelligence. This 
marked the appearance of William Hale 
Thompson upon the scene, and a new era in 
the history of the Republican Party in Chi- 
cago and of the city itself. The word went 
out to the underworld that the town was to 
be wide-open, all public positions were to be 
sold for seivices or cash, every favor or privi- 
lege within the gift of the government to be 
auctioned off and go to the highest bidder, and 
the graft was to be divided and passed down 
the line, every man getting the split to which 
his services entitled him. They did not dress 
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the windows with prominent citizens or ami- 
able dummies. They did not draw curtains 
or resort to other forms of concealment. With 
brazen effrontery they staged their perform- 
ance in full view of everybody. They made 
the days of Lorimer, Pease, and Busse seem 
like the good old days of political honesty. 
Honest and capable men of the t3^e of Graeme 
Stewart, John M. Harlan, Charles E. Mer- 
riam, Walter Clyde Jones, and Charles M. 
Thomson were driven from participation in 
the leadership of the party and from the pub- 
lic service, and the party and the city were 
taken over by the most corrupt gang of politi- 
cal pirates that has ever disgraced an Ameri- 
can city — Lundin, Thompson, Ettleson, Fran- 
cis, Faherty, Crowe, Barrett, Galpin, and 
others too numerous to mention. 

Tammany helped to bring about this result 
not only by organizing the antisocial elements 
of the community but also by bipartisan deals 
and participation in Republican primaries. 
This was excellent strategy. It had destroyed 
its rivals within the Democratic Party, and it 
must now break the power of the Republican 
Party before it could obtain exclusive control 
of the rich pastures upon which its eyes were 
fixed. The skillfully planned campaign was 
completely successful. Escaping public wrath 
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by avoiding publicity, it feasted quietly with 
its Eepublican co-conspirators. It saw all 
men who were intellectually and morally 
qualified to serve the public driven from Ee- 
publican leadership and the party delivered 
over to a crew of pirates. It saw the party 
disgraced, weakened, and demoralized. It 
witnessed buffoonery, listened to ballyhoo, 
saw vice, lawlessness and graft run rampant, 
and the very name Chicago become a byword 
among the nations as a result of Eepublican 
misrule. It saw the tide of public resentment 
and wrath rise steadily until it was about to 
engulf the party. It then, with characteristic 
cunning, took advantage of the situation 
which it had helped to create, gave the nomi- 
nation for Mayor to Judge Dever and admin- 
istered a crushing defeat to the Eepublican 
Party. Of course it first saw to it that Dover’s 
hands would be tied so completely that while 
he led the people in prayer in the front room, 
Tammany could escape unmolested by the 
back door with the silver and the jewelry. 

Scene Shifting 

Of course, Dever was only a makeshift and 
having been moved into the king row, Tam- 
many strategy required that he be sacrificed 
as soon as he had served the purpose for which 
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he was given that position; for although he 
was willing to turn over the patronage of his 
office to Tammany to enlarge its army and 
swell its war chest, he had some quixotic ideas 
such as that the law should be enforced and 
that governmental privileges should not be 
sold for cash, and he was not willing, when 
the occasion required, to leave the show win- 
dow, go into the back room and get down 
to brass tacks. Of course, Tammany was far 
too cunning to ‘‘put him on the spot” at State 
and Madison Streets at high noon, after the 
fashion of the Eepublican bosses. He must be 
“taken for a ride” by Tammany gunmen while 
Brennan drank tea and ate lady fingers with 
gushing reformers and other innocent good 
citizens. 

Brilliant Generalship 

As the time for the 1927 mayoralty election 
approached, the all-seeing eye of Tammany 
took in the situation in all its details. Thomp- 
son was preparing the stage for a triumphant 
comeback and his opponent was Ed Litsinger, 
another politician with an unsavory record. 
Under any circumstances, the Eepublican 
Party did not have a chance for respectable 
leadership, but the most disastrous thing that 
could possibly happen to it would be the nomi- 
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nation and election of Thompson. From his 
past performances, it was certain he would 
bankrupt and disgrace the city and make it 
a laughingstock in the eyes of the world. It 
was also certain that public resentment would 
be brought to a point where the cry would 
be anyone to beat Thompson; In such a situa- 
tion, Tammany figured that it could nominate 
one of its own gang and get away with it. 
So Tammany unctuously handed the Demo- 
cratic nomination to Dever and went into the 
Eepublican primary and helped secure the 
nomination for Thompson. With the assur- 
ance that the lid would be blown off and the 
auction block reestablished in the City Hall, 
it required little pressure from above to de- 
liver the Tammany hordes to Thompson and 
to defeat Judge Dever, who naively believed 
that laws should be enforced and governments 
administered in the interests of all the people. 

Everything went according to schedule. 
The historian has stated the results as 
follows : 

On clattered the machine to the top of the hilL 
The bosses controlled pay roUs running into hun- 
dreds of millions. Annual budgets, combined, 
would have financed many a European kingdom 
for a war. 

Pay rollers formed a slave army numbering 
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tens of thousands. At election time they were 
hurled into critical spots on the battlefront and 
told to “do their duty.” 

To these mercenaries were added others even 
worse — ^the gunmen and sluggers. In fast auto- 
mobiles they rushed about, “helping” here and 
there. They had no ambitions, no hopes, except 
to collect pay at a rate about half of what law- 
yers charged to keep them free. 

The “regular” pay rolls were swollen at election 
times, or in legislative crises, to twice, thrice the 
normal; and to much more than the law allowed. 
After election the names of scores of supposedly 
reputable lawyers, real estate men and so on 
would be erased again, but not always quickly 
enough. 

Every vice, every parasite, every swindle came 
back. The city lived again through diseases 
thought cured, but now more malignant. 

Gambling, both mild race-betting and de luxe 
games such as roulette, flourished almost as 
openly and on a richer scale than in the “naughty 
90’s.” 

Prostitution once more became open in many 
sections. It was not segregated, but it now paid 
the politicians better when dispersed. De luxe 
“beer flats” were the best “pickings” in 
history. . . . 

Yes, everything came back. Builders and 
architects fought extortionists far greedier and 
cleverer than in 1900 or 1920. Small contractors 
paid spot cash to get jobs in school buildings. . . . 

Owners of small businesses found themselves 
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preyed on by gangsters organized into what they 
called “unions” much to the disgust of the great 
body of honest laboring men. The owners had 
to unite and to fight attacks which ranged from 
threatening letters to “pineapples.” ^ 

A Crisis 

This, of course, augured well for Tam- 
many’s future and gave it infinite satisfac- 
tion. But had it not overplayed its hand? 
Having helped to destroy decent Eepublican 
leadership and to deliver the party over to a 
gang of unscrupulous and corrupt bosses, had 
it not helped them to achieve such a position 
of power that they could ignore their fac- 
tional rivals, dispense with bipartisan alli- 
ances, turn on Tammany and crush it and 
take complete control of Chicago, Cook 
County, the Park Boards, the Sanitary Dis- 
trict and the State of Illinois? Their position 
at this time is accurately stated as follows: 

The chill brutal facts were available. There 
was government for and by the politicians, and 
not much else. The Thompson-Crowe-Galpin 
merger had attained, by patient construction 
work, and by succeeding elections — frequently 
calling for recounts and even for grand juries — a 


^ Lloyd Lewis and Henry Justin Smith, Chicago ^ the History 
of Its Reputation, pp. 468-471, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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control of Cook County offices which almost 
passed belief. They held a voting majority in, or 
ruled by threats of defeat “next time” all the po- 
lice power, all the machiuery of prosecution, a 
string of judges, both municipal and state, most 
of the bailiffs, members of taxing bodies, a slice 
of the County Board and another slice of the 
Sanitary District Board.^ 

Tammany had reached the critical stage in 
its long and ruthless struggle for dominance. 
It must garrote its bipartisan allies, crush 
their machine, and take direct and complete 
control of the government or see Chicago and 
its huge treasure chest pass permanently into 
the hands of a Eepublican Tammany under 
the iron rule of Crowe and his gang. By a 
series of powerful blows, recalling those de- 
livered by the Allies in the closing days of 
the World War or the final phase of the strug- 
gle in which A1 Capone put his rivals “on the 
spot’’ and became king of the gangsters, Tam- 
many slaughtered its bipartisan allies, over- 
threw all its foes and took complete control 
of a disgraced and humiliated city. 

An adequate account of the subtle moves, 
brilliant strategy, and ferocity of these clos- 
ing battles would require a volume. It is 
necessary, however, to give a brief account 


^Ibid., pp. 465-466. 
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of the grand assault that began in 1928 and 
ended in the election of Cermak for mayor 
and the unfurling of the black flag of Tam- 
many above the city of Chicago. 

Ignoring the minor factors and cross cur- 
rents, it may be said that for years prior to 
1928 three major groups had struggled for 
the control of the Republican Party in Chi- 
cago : the Brundage, Deneen, and Crowe-Bar- 
rett groups. In addition to these, there was a 
large group of Progressives, who followed the 
leadership of Charles E. Merriam. They 
made no effort to build up a machine on the 
basis of jobs, privileges, and ofiicial black- 
mail. They had a comprehensive and definite 
plan for the establishment of an honest and 
efficient government, and they took it directly 
to the voters. Tfieir appeal was to civic pride 
and patriotism. In the Republican primary 
of 1911, they defeated the Lorimer, Busse, and 
Deneen factions and nominated Merriam for 
mayor by a large majority, but he was de- 
feated by a combination of bosses of both par- 
ties. In 1912, the Progressives left the Re- 
publican Party in a body, joined the Progres- 
sive movement led by Theodore Roosevelt, and 
carried both Chicago and Cook County. Later 
they returned to the party but were repeatedly 
repulsed by the powerful political organiza- 
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tions that were held together by “the cohesive 
power of public plunder.” By 1928 the Pro- 
gressive group was but a memory and could 
be safely ignored by the bosses. 

Edward J. Brundage had been president of 
the County Board, Corporation Counsel of 
Chicago, and Attorney-General of Illinois. 
Upon the death of Fred A. Busse, Brundage 
became leader of the powerful machine that 
Busse had built up. His strength was further 
increased by an alliance with Senator Medill 
McCormick, which brought him the support 
of the Tribune and considerable Federal pat- 
ronage. Brundage was above all forms of 
graft that could not possibly be called by any 
other name. He had no sympathy with the 
underworld or with brazen grafters, but he 
did not have the courage to fight them if so 
doing would endanger his personal interests. 
He wanted to have his power rest upon the 
firm foundation of jobs, and he chose amiable, 
negative men who were loyal to him and 
would not involve him in scandal, but who 
were incapable of conspicuous public service. 
The pious talk in which he constantly in- 
dulged represented his real sentiments, but at 
the first scent of danger he would beat an 
ignominious retreat. Lacking the intellectual 
clarity, idealism, and moral courage of Mer- 
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riam and the personal force and political real- 
ism of Deneen and Crowe, he did not have the 
confidence of the better elements of the com- 
munity, nor did the spoilsmen and the under- 
world either trust or fear him. The men 
whom he selected for office were of the type 
that were marked for slaughter by Tammany 
through its bipartisan deals with his rivals 
and who aroused no particular enthusiasm in 
other quarters. The death of Busse had de- 
prived his organization of its most powerful 
and attractive personality and its greatest ex- 
pert in strong-arm methods, and it had lost 
the vigorous support of the Tribune through 
the death of McCormick. The machine no 
longer had the primitive recklessness and 
vigor required for successful participation in 
a political struggle marked by the ballyhoo, 
fakes, noise, slander, billingsgate, blackmail, 
threats, bribery, fraudulent registration re- 
peating, ballot-box stuffing, short-penciling, 
crooked counting, kidnaping, slugging, mur- 
der, and other forms of fraud and carnage 
that had long characterized political warfare 
in Chicago. So by 1928, the power of Brund- 
age had dwindled to the point where he had 
become a mere political peddler, trotting back 
and forth between the Deneen and Crowe- 
Barrett camps, trying to sell his little remain- 
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ing influence for places on their tickets. Both 
held him in contempt and the principal thing 
they gave him was the double-cross. He and 
his faction could therefore be ignored. 

Deneen was a man of a different type. He 
had not taken his position of power by in- 
heritance. He had won it by his own good 
sword and had held it for thirty years.^ Up- 
right and public-spirited, had it been in his 
power he would have filled all of the offices 
in Chicago and Illinois with honest, coura- 
geous, and efficient men. At the time of which 
we are speaking, the few honest and capable 
men who still lingered in the public service 
were for the most part Deneen men. But he 
was also a man of blood and iron and ready 
to fight the devil with fire if necessary for his 
own survival. Among his closest political 
allies were such spoilsmen as Ed. Litsinger 
and the gangster, ‘‘Diamond Joe” Esposito. 
He entered into political deals with Lorimer, 
Busse, Brundage, Fred Lundin, Len Small, 
and into bipartisan alliances with various 
Tammany bosses. In his organization there 
were large numbers of job holders who were 
in no danger of shell shock and who could go 
“over the top” in the face of the most devas- 
tating artillery and machine-gun fire. Be- 
cause of his personal honesty and his constant 
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struggle to serve the public by electing good 
men to office, and the confidence which this 
attitude inspired in the best elements of the 
community, and by his mastery of the art of 
machine politics, he was able to raise himseM 
to a position of great power and maintain it 
over a longer period of time than any major 
political boss in the history of Illinois. 

But Deneen had two handicaps that threat- 
ened to prove fatal to him in the kind of po- 
litical warfare that was becoming more and 
more common since the rise to power of Tam- 
many and the Crowe-Barrett machine. The 
men whom Deneen desired to nominate for 
office were distrusted by the gangsters and 
the underworld, and they added strength and 
dignity to the Republican Party. For these 
reasons, Tammany was ready to enter into a 
bipartisan alliance with Crowe and Barrett 
to defeat them in the primaries, and the 
Crowe-Barrett forces were ready to join 
Tammany to accomplish their defeat at the 
election. 

As a result, Deneen’s strength rapidly di- 
minished until by 1926 his enemies controlled 
the Sanitary District, South Park Commis- 
sion, County Board, taxing bodies, county 
judge, county clerk. State’s Attorney, Mayor 
of Chicago, and other important offices. In 
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that year the Crowe-Brennan bipartisan al- 
liance gave him a crushing defeat. It seemed 
that the election of Thompson as Mayor in 
1927 had finished the work, and that he would 
take the count in the 1928 primaries ; and that 
from thenceforth he could be ignored and the 
Crowe-Barrett-Thompson crowd would be- 
come as absolute masters of the Republican 
party as the Brennan-Cermak gang was of 
the Democratic Party. This result seemed all 
the more certain from the fact that, having 
patched up their differences, Crowe, Barrett, 
Galpin, Thompson, Governor Small, and 
Frank L. Smith (who had been elected to the 
United States Senate and refused his seat and 
was running again for that office) had joined 
forces and were working together. 

If they were successful, it would mean the 
elimination of all serious opposition within 
the party and the control of the local state and 
federal machines by a gang of men who would 
have the confidence and enthusiastic support 
of job hunters, privilege seekers, grafters, 
criminals, and the whole underworld. They 
would have the control of large pay rolls; the 
disposition of vast sums of public money; the 
tremendous coercive power that comes with 
the ability to control the use of property, regu- 
late the conduct of business, raise and lower 
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taxes, initiate or suppress criminal prosecu- 
tion, and give orders to the entire police force 
of the city. Thus intrenched, and with the 
voters, who had no selfish interests at stake, 
apathetic, divided and following party labels 
with the simplicity of sheep, the Crowe- 
Barrett-Thompson machine could hope to se- 
cure absolute control of the city. It could then 
turn upon Tammany, dislodge it from the po- 
sition it had secured and destroy it. The pub- 
lic saw only the superficial aspects of the cam- 
paign — ^the defeat of Crowe and his hench- 
men. It was only Crowe, Barrett, Brennan, 
and Cermak and their allies who really knew 
what it was all about. In the primary of 
1928 they knew that their armies had reached 
the field of Waterloo and that the result would 
mean victory for one side and St. Helena for 
the other. 

The Battle of 1928 

Tammany knew that Crowe must be 
crushed, and his machine defeated and de- 
moralized. It also knew that Deneen must 
be restored to a position of power in the Re- 
publican Party. The threat of his ascendancy 
would drive the gangsters and underworld 
back into the fold of Tammany. His return 
would mean that he would put into the field 
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troops of candidates and orators who would 
fill the air with exposes and denunciations of 
the corruption and crimes of other Eepub- 
licans and keep the party split and torn with 
fratricidal strife. As this was a presidential 
year, it probably meant that his candidate for 
State’s Attorney, Judge Swanson, would be 
elected but with Thompson in control of the 
police force and an ample supply of subservi- 
ent judges to issue writs of habeas corpus and 
dismiss suits and who were so well trained 
that they could be depended upon never to 
muff a technical ball thrown to them by an 
attorney for a gangster, it would be impos- 
sible for him to accomplish anything of im- 
portance — ^to menace the system. As Swan- 
son was heavy, slow, and incapable of the type 
of swift and decisive action that would ter- 
rify criminals and thrill the public, he would 
add little strength to the leadership of his 
party. 

In this, the decisive battle of its career, 
Tammany got all the “breaks.” The elections 
of 1926 and 1927 had put the Crowe-Barrett- 
Thompson-Galpin machine in a seemingly 
impregnable position, but the corrupt meth- 
ods employed by Frank L. Smith in his previ- 
ous campaigns and his rejection by the 
United States Senate, had been thoroughly 
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exploited by the press. Governor Small, by 
his misuse of public funds, his trial on a 
criminal charge, and his wholesale pardoning 
of men convicted of the lowest crimes, had 
become thoroughly discredited. Thompson 
had made Chicago the most corrupt and law- 
less city in the world; he had brought it to 
the verge of bankruptcy and, by his buffoon- 
ery, had made it ridiculous. Bob Crowe had 
the reputation of being the most high-handed 
and dangerous man in the political life of Illi- 
nois. The Deneen candidates and orators and 
the press broadcast all these facts ; the Better 
Government Association had been engaged 
for over a year in arousing and organizing 
the better elements for the defeat of Crowe; 
still the public continued apathetic and it 
seemed likely that the machine would 
triumph. 

In the twinkling of an eye, the whole situa- 
tion was changed by the explosion of bombs 
at the homes of Judge Swanson and Senator 
Deneen. Hundreds of thousands of people 
who were utterly indifferent to the fact that 
their rulers were ridiculous, incompetent, 
corrupt and lawless, suddenly became excited 
and began to be seized with spasms of virtue. 
This turned the tide of battle. The dying 
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struggle of the great machine has been vividly 
described as follows: 

The day dawned; the booths were opened in 
the cold spring half-light. Upon the polls, all 
the way from battered, spittle-tarnished barber 
shops in the poor district to clean light rooms in 
the suburbs, descended the tremendous swarms 
of voters. In parts of the county they stood in 
quiet lines, with the same grim noncommittal 
look they had worn for many weeks. In other 
parts, and especially in the wards where famished 
or greedy or totally illiterate owners of votes 
could be bought or bulldozed, there were scenes 
suggesting that the great American franchise had 
gone into the depths. Every trick of short- 
penciling and stuffing of ballot boxes, taught to 
one generation of heelers after another by their 
kind of political science faculties, was played 
under the eyes of police and watchers. Votes 
were jammed into boxes by hundreds, by bales. 
In one instance sixteen ballots were credited to 
one address which proved to be a stable contain- 
ing only that many horses. Hence the derisive 
saying of 1928, “Every horse voted.” ® 

John Bright in his book entitled, Hizzoner, 
Big Bill Thompson, states the result as 
follows : 

Best of all, the mighty Bob Crowe was tumbled 
firom his high place. And King Len, for eight 

^Ihid., pp. 480-481. 
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years governor of the state, was dethroned. The 
Thonapson-Crowe-Small-Galpin machine was no 
more. It was in shreds. . . . 

One by one, Bill Thompson’s props have been 
kicked from under him. He curses sadly into his 
beer, but there isn’t much he can do about it.^ 

The Battle of 1930 

In Tammany’s long and relentless cam- 
paign for the capture of Chicago, the battle 
of 1928 was of crucial importance. It ac- 
complished the reduction of the strongest 
fortification and the defeat and demoraliza- 
tion of the most powerful army that stood 
between it and its objective. But brilliant 
strategy, fierce fighting, and a large amount 
of luck were still necessary if it was to 
triumph in the last grand assault that would 
be made in the mayoralty election of 1931. 
The success of the Deneen slate had restored 
him to a position of power in the politics of 
the city. His term in the United States Sen- 
ate would expire in 1930, and if he should 
be reelected and the candidates on his slate 
should be successful, it might put him in a 
position where he could accomplish the defeat 
of Thompson and the nomination of a Repub- 


^John. Bright, Hizzoner, Big Bill Thompson, p. 296. Jonathan 
Cape and Harrison Smith, Incorporated. 
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lican candidate for mayor, who would receive 
the support of the press and the public. This 
might make it necessary for Tammany again 
to nominate some good citizen like Dever and 
so postpone the time when it could make one 
of its own gang mayor and thus complete its 
conquest. It was necessary, therefore, that 
Deneen and his organization should be 
crushed. As before, Tammany got all the 
*d)reaks.” 

Mrs. Medill McCormick, daughter of Mark 
Hanna, was out after Deneen’s scalp. She 
was a brilliant and charming woman, a vet- 
eran campaigner and willing to be eminently 
practical. She agreed with her late husband 
that one must be a senator before he can be 
a good senator, and she was determined to 
be a good senator. So she appealed to good 
citizens, compromised on the dry question, 
and made a deal with the Crowe-Barrett- 
Thompson machine. The leaders of this ma- 
chine supported her in the primaries in order 
to crush Deneen and his machine, but because 
of the long-standing feud between them and 
the McCormick family, they planned to knife 
her at the polls and vote for the Democratic 
candidate. As Tammany would name that 
candidate, this promised a perfect result — 
the overthrow of its most dangerous opponent 
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in the primaries and the capture of a seat in 
the United States Senate at the election. Its 
fondest hopes were realized. It became the 
owner of a senator, and it elected its candi- 
dates for sheriff, county clerk, county treas- 
urer, county judge, judge and clerk of the 
Probate Court, clerk of the Criminal Court, 
county superintendent of schools, Board of 
Assessors, Board of Review, judges of the 
Superior Court, trustees of the Sanitary Dis- 
trict, chief justice, clerk and bailiff of the 
Municipal Court, chairman of the County 
Board, and twelve out of fifteen members of 
that board and nine out of twelve justices of 
the Municipal Court. 



Chapter Six 

THE FINAL GRAND ASSAULT AND 
VICTORY 

Tony Takes Supreme Command 

By machine gun and artillery fire and 
mining operations, Tammany had destroyed 
the armies that opposed its progress. It had 
brought up large numbers of fresh and well- 
equipped troops and established its trenches 
under the very parapets of the City Hall. 
Flushed with victory and full of confidence, 
it was ready and eager for the final grand 
assault upon the city of Chicago. 

If we are to understand the overwhelming 
victory which it achieved five months later, 
we must pause for a moment to consider still 
other factors in the situation. In 1928 “Boss” 
Brennan was gathered to his fathers and his 
scepter had passed to Tony Cermak. Tony 
began his education under Sullivan, com- 
pleted it under Brennan, and was an exemplar 
of the lowest type of machine politics that the 
corrupt political life of Chicago had yet pro- 
duced. He was inordinately ambitious, and 
he was determined that he would be the next 

90 
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mayor of Chicago, enter the field of national 
politics, and sit in with the president makers. 

When issuing orders to Ms henchmen, 
showing his teeth and snarling at those who 
proposed that saloon keepers and bootleggers 
should obey the law like other people, or en- 
gaged in his underground operations, Tony 
felt sure of himself and acted with the author- 
ity of a master; but he was without any of the 
superficial qualities that are essential to the 
man who would take the part of a hero on 
this larger political stage. He was uncouth, 
gruff, insolent, and inarticulate. At public 
gatherings, banquets, meeting of women’s 
organizations, afternoon teas, and other af- 
fairs of a similar nature, he would be as 
awkward as the traditional country cousin 
at a formal social function. He could engage 
in no more intelligent discussion of the larger 
political issues of the day than he could of 
the Einstein theory of Relativity. 

The Refulgent “J. Ham.” 

Once again luck was with him and with 
Tammany. Tony had put on his chain the 
resplendent J. Hamilton Lewis. “J. Ham” 
was everytMng that Tony was not, and to- 
gether they made a complete picture. How 
can one do justice to the Senator ! The glis- 
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tening high silk hat, the sunflower wig, the 
professorial cord to his glasses, the flaming 
whiskers, the movie-hero clothes, the carefully 
matched socks, handkerchief and tie, the pearl 
spats, the patent leather shoes, the Jewelry, 
the gold-headed walking stick, the Chester- 
fieldian manner, the golden voice, the bril- 
liant repartee, the flowing eloquence, the ful- 
some flattery, the perennial smile, the air of 
intimacy! 

He had but one conviction by which he 
would stand, and that was that he should be 
eternally in the spotlight. To further this 
end, he was willing to be all things to all men; 
to advocate or oppose the World Court or the 
League of Nations; to be dry, moist, or wet; 
white, pink, or red; for a round or flat world, 
or any other proposition that promised a 
headline. 

He did not have the primitive energy, the 
relentless determination and industry and the 
ruthlessness necessary for the coarse work of 
public plunder in which Tammany was en- 
gaged; but for the more delicate and ethereal 
task of setting it to music, he was perfectly 
adapted. Tony knew that he could remain 
behind the scenes in his shirt sleeves and send 
the glistening Senator out to the footlights 
to sing Just the song that would be most ef- 
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fective in diverting the attention of the audi- 
ence from the low grinding noise of the ma- 
chine. Tony also knew that any time he 
wanted the music changed to another key, the 
Senator had become so proficient that he could 
effect the transposition without lowering the 
curtain and without losing a beat or letting 
the audience know what had happened. 

If we are to understand the mayoralty 
campaign of 1931 and especially the moves 
that Tony began immediately to make on the 
chessboard of national politics, we must know 
a little more about the refulgent J. Ham. In 
the late 90’s he served a term in Congress 
from the State of Washington. One of the 
leading members of Congress for this period 
told me that J. Ham was the standing joke 
of the House. He said that J. Ham did little 
work and that when he attended a session, 
he always staged a dramatic entrance. He 
would wait until the preliminaries were over 
and the House had settled down to work, and 
then sweep down the aisle, arrayed like Solo- 
mon in all his glory, bowing graciously in all 
directions in recognition of the suppressed 
admiration which he fancied was seething in 
the breasts of his fellow members, and par- 
ticularly in the breasts of the occupants of the 
galleries. When he was seated, certain of the 
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members would immediately look at his feet, 
for it was their custom in the evening to make 
bets on the color of the socks he would wear 
upon his next appearance in the House. 

When he reached Chicago, he found Ed- 
ward P. Dunne running for mayor on a plat- 
form calling for the immediate municipal 
ownership of the street railway lines and the 
overthrow of the sinister power of Wall 
Street. Dunne was one of those vague senti- 
mental champions of the common people that 
occasionally get the public ear for a moment, 
but he was an indifferent speaker and a cause 
such as his needed a burning orator. His 
need was J. Ham’s opportunity. In all his 
glory, and with the ardor of a Crusader, J. 
Ham mounted the platform as barnstormer- 
in-chief for I. M. 0., and its gallant protag- 
onist, Judge Dunne. The multitudes were 
thrilled as they listened to the story of the 
martyrdom of the Gracchi. They shuddered 
as they witnessed the fall of Home, and their 
hair stood up like quills on the fretful porcu- 
pine as they beheld the octopus of Wall Street 
entwining its slimy tentacles around the in- 
stitutions of our fair country and reducing 
the common people to serfdom. 

Dunne’s opponent, the militant reformer, 
John M. Harlan, had long cherished the ambi- 
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tion of becoming mayor of Chicago. Because 
of his vigor, his courage, and great personal 
following, he had for years been a veritable 
thorn in the flesh of the Republican bosses. 
Finally they decided that the only way to get 
rid of him was to give him the nomination 
and then slaughter him at the polls. Harlan 
had been nominated for this specific purpose 
and all the Republican bosses and all their 
henchmen worked feverishly for the election 
of Dunne. As usual, the intelligence and pub- 
lic spirit of the city was no match for its 
demagogy and treachery, and Dunne was 
elected and forthwith appointed J. Ham Cor- 
poration Counsel. 

Intelligent laymen looked upon this ap- 
pointment as another of Dunne’s vagaries and 
simply smiled. The lawyers, however, ap- 
preciating its real significance, regarded it as 
an irresponsible and farcical act. But as J. 
Ham never came back at his critics but always 
turned the other cheek; as he was always af- 
fable; and as his poses and other theatrical 
stunts proved to be amusing, they gradually 
dropped their resentment and accepted the 
joke. This change in attitude may be illus- 
trated by one of the many stories that went 
the rounds among the lavyyers at this time. 
A ease of great importance, to which the city 
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was a party, was set for hearing by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Some of 
the ablest lawyers in the country had been 
selected as special counsel in the case, and 
they had been working on it for years and 
were thoroughly prepared to make the argu- 
ments on behalf of the city. J. Ham had 
neither the ability nor energy needed to mas- 
ter the voluminous records and ponderous 
briefs and prepare a serious argument. He 
could not afford, however, to pass up this op- 
portunity for publicity, even if he did not 
know what it was all about. He, therefore, 
ignored all protests, forced himself into the 
picture and made an argument. After he had 
been talking for some time. Justice Holmes 
leaned over the bench and said : “Mr. Lewis, 
I can’t get the slightest idea of what you are 
talking about.” To which J. Ham replied, 
“Your Honor, I can only furnish the ail- 
ment — ^not the capacity to understand it.” 

At the next election, Dunne was defeated 
and J. Ham began to run for office on his own 
account, and in 1912 presented himself as a 
candidate for the United States Senate. As 
Illinois was Republican by an overwhelming 
majority and as this was a presidential year, 
it was regarded as certain that no Democrat 
would have the slightest chance for success. 
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As a result, no Democrat who was entitled to 
be taken seriously wanted to waste his time 
by being a candidate for the Senate. This 
left J. Ham unopposed in the preferential 
primaries, .and, necessarily, he was the win- 
ner. His campaign was regarded as a mere 
publicity stunt and no one paid the slightest 
attention to him. 

As a result of the progressive insurrection 
in the Republican Party, the Democrats car- 
ried the state; and because of the expulsion 
of William Lorimer from the United States 
Senate, the Democratic legislature had to 
choose two members of that body. It ignored 
J. Ham and his primary vote and settled down 
to the consideration of serious candidates. A 
prolonged deadlock ensued which it seemed 
impossible to break. Finally Gk)vernor Dunne 
proposed that, as a compromise, the winners 
of the Republican and Democratic preferen- 
tial primaries be elected, and this was done. 
J. Ham became Senator as a result of his 
publicity stunt and a series of political acci- 
dents, for which he was in no way responsible. 
In that body, he became the fervent advocate 
of all the Wilsonian policies. He was a candi- 
date for reelection and was overwhelmingly 
defeated, but he did not abandon the vocation 
of running for oiRce and seeking publicity. 
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He was a candidate for Governor of Illinois 
in 1920 and was defeated by a majority of 
over half a million votes. 

From the beginning, he had been allied with 
the Harrison-Dunne-O’Connell faction, which 
came to be known as the ‘‘Democracy of Illi- 
nois.” Its great function was to prevent the 
party and the city from being Tammanyized 
under the sinister leadership of such men as 
Sullivan, Brennan, and Cermak. In the cam- 
paign of 1926, the nominating committee of 
this organization, of which J. Ham was a 
member, in announcing its candidates, ex- 
pressed the noble sentiments in regard to 
Tammany already set forth." 

The “Democracy of Illinois” was so deci- 
sively defeated at the polls that the Tammany 
spokesman seemed justified when he said, 
“They are not a faction, but a flea bite.” 
This primary campaign was its last battle. 
It took the count. 

What was J. Ham to do now? He could 
not follow Harrison and Dunne into dignified 
retirement and remain quiet. He was, how- 
ever, unable to put on the garb of defeat and 
sing the songs of exile. The ruined palaces 
and deserted streets of the “Democracy of 


^See p. 61 - 
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Illinois” were now a fit habitation only for 
the owl and the bittern. They furnished no 
appropriate setting for such a cheerful and 
melodious bird as J. Ham. 

From this scene of desolation, he began to 
view with increasing admiration the rising 
splendors of Tammany and to realize that it 
offered a stage upon which he could do his 
turn without abandoning his stunning 
make-up or going into a minor key. This re- 
sulted in persistent day-dreaming, with the 
result that ideas of apostasy began to germi- 
nate. He recalled that in defense of the Wil- 
sonian Democracy, he had, on many historic 
occasions, made the Senate chamber ring with 
his lofty eloquence; that before innumerable 
audiences he had summoned the common peo- 
ple to “awake, arise, or be forever fallen”; 
and that in many primary battles, as orator- 
in-chief for the “Democracy of Illinois,” he 
had reminded his fellow citizens that it was 
her corrupt politicians that had caused Home 
to topple and fall, and warned them that the 
modern representatives of these corrupt poli- 
ticians — such men as Sullivan, Brennan, and 
Cermak — ^threatened our beloved country 
with a similar fate. He knew that if he 
should follow his dream that he would be com- 
pelled to eat his words in the presence of the 
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entire audience, but he also knew, from ex- 
perience, that he could perform this act so 
delicately that few would know what was hap- 
pening, and that as far as he himself was con- 
cerned, his spiritual digestion was so perfect 
that he could take care of any amount of food 
of this nature without a trace of distress or a 
tinge of remorse. So without further ado, 
he spread his wings and soon this gay bird 
of passage was behind the enemy’s walls, 
perched upon the bust of Brennan, display- 
ing his gorgeous plumage and singing with 
full-throated ease of the glories of Tammany. 
When the strains of this music reached the 
ears of Tony, he turned to his henchmen and 
said: 

“That’s the guy I’m lookin’ for. He can 
make the boobs and highbrows, and particu- 
larly the dames, think that our racket is hot 
stuff. Put him on the ticket. See?” It was 
no sooner said than done. 

His opponent, Mrs. McCormick, was op- 
posed by the wets because she was running 
as a dry; by the drys because she had prom- 
ised to abide by the results of the referendum 
on prohibition; by the Deneen organization 
because, through an alliance with Thompson, 
she had accomplished its defeat at the pri- 
maries; and by the Crowe-Barrett-Thompson 
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crowd because of its feud with the McCormick 
family. Supported by all these elements and 
with the solid backing of Tammany, J. Ham 
was, of course, elected by a large majority. 
Admiration for his personality, approval of 
his public policies, and confidence in his lead- 
ership had as little to do with his success as 
did the sign of the Zodiac under which the 
election was held. But victory in a Eepub- 
lican state and the title of Senator made just 
the additions he needed in order to dazzle the 
multitudes in his role of special pleader for 
Tammany. It also completed his qualifica- 
tions as a pawn for Tony to use on the chess- 
board of national polities. 

Chicago Seeks an Alibi 

There are other factors that must be borne 
in mind by one who would understand the 
final battle in Tammany’s long campaign for 
the capture of Chicago. Because her rulers 
were amateurs in the art of government and 
professionals in the art of public plunder, Chi- 
cago had reached the verge of insolvency. 
The corrupt alliance between the politicians 
and the criminal classes had caused the 
paralysis of aU the law-enforcing agencies, 
with the result that the city was given over 
to gambling, prostitution, dope selling, boot- 
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legging, brewing, “alky” cooking, smuggling, 
hi-jacking, racketeering, bombing, and gang 
warfare, and in every part of the world Chi- 
cago had become a synonjrm for lawlessness 
and crime. The mayor, by appearing on the 
platform with halters, donkeys, and cages 
filled with rats; by demanding the burning of 
pro-British textbooksj threatening to “whack 
King George on the snoot,” and constantly 
bellowing “America first,” had made the city 
ridiculous in the eyes of the world. 

Chicago had shown that under ordinary 
circumstances, it had a remarkable tolerance 
for this sort of thing, but now an unusual 
situation existed. In 1933 it was to have its 
great exposition to celebrate a century of 
progress. From many quarters came reports 
to the effect that people were disgusted with 
Chicago and believed that life was not safe 
on its streets, and that the exposition would 
be a “flop.” This threatened the pride and 
pocketbooks of the people and received an im- 
mediate and vigorous response. Something 
had to be done. 

The “I will” spirit revived. Chicago rose 
to the occasion and worked out a brilliant so- 
lution of its difficulties. It had known “Big 
Bill” well, and the longer and better it had 
known him, the larger his majorities had be- 
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come. But its citizens agreed with the poet 
that 


“Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 

They decided that they would announce to the 
world that the evil reputation of the city was 
the result of the misdeeds of their moron 
mayor, that they would transform him into 
a goat, lay all their follies and sins on his hack 
and send him oif into the wilderness of de- 
feat. Having done this, they would boldly 
proclaim that, whereas yesterday Chicago 
was broke, lawless and ridiculous, to-day it 
was solvent, orderly, and dignified. So a hue 
and cry was raised, various slogans were 
adopted such as, “Thompson must go,” “Any- 
one to beat Thompson,” “A yellow dog if 
necessaiy to beat Thompson.” This meant, 
of course, that if Thompson should secure the 
Eepublican nomination, his Democratic rival, 
however incompetent or corrupt, would have 
to be pictured as a hero, his faults covered up 
and that all facts tending to discredit him 
would have to be suppressed, 

Tony Sees His Opportunity 
As Tammany was in complete control of the 
Democratic Party, it was in a position to go 
into the Eepublican primaries with every re- 
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source at its command, help nominate Thomp- 
son, complete the demoralization of the Ee- 
publican Party, and make its own triumph a 
certainty. In this situation, Tammany knew 
that it would not have to do any window 
dressing as it did in 1923 when it nominated 
Judge Dever, It knew that it could nominate 
one of its own gang and get away with it. 
What a delightful prospect for Tony, the Czar 
of Tammany ! Already he could hear himself 
addressed as “Your Honor.” So when promi- 
nent citizens came to him with their hats in 
their hands and requested him to nominate 
some good man such as Judge McGorty, Judge 
Sullivan, or Dr. Bundesen, he told them to 
“take the air,” and turned to his henchmen 
and said : 

“Nix on them highbrows. That’s my job. 
See?” and handed himself the nomination. 

Republican Futility 

In the meantime, what were the Republi- 
cans doing? Never in his long history had 
Deneen met a major crisis in the aifairs of 
the city or state with unselfishness, courage, 
and true vision. Never at such a time had 
he put forward a man who measured up to 
the requirements of the situation. Never had 
he looked beyond the interests of his machine. 
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and his desire to parcel out the jobs to his 
lieutenants. It is doubtless true that if he 
had pursued a different course, he would have 
gone under long ago, but be that as it may, 
in this, the greatest crisis in the history of 
Chicago, he ran true to form and put Alder- 
man Arthur F. Albert forward as his candi- 
date. Albert was an honest, well-meaning fel- 
low but just a cog in the Deneen machine. He 
had no grasp of the real situation. He could 
not clarify and state the issues. He could 
not appeal to the imagination or command the 
confidence of the people. He was a corporal 
in the uniform of a general. 

Another candidate was Municipal Judge 
John H. Lyle. He was opposed by the Bar 
Association, the Chicago Daily News and 
other independent elements. He was igno- 
rant, erratic, and irresponsible. He was sup- 
ported by the Tribime and an odd assortment 
of petty bosses who thought that he was their 
best bet in their effort to get at the public 
trough. The other candidate was “Big Bill 
the Builder.” 

During the campaign, Alderman Albert did 
the best that he could, but because of his per- 
sonal limitations, he was unable to raise the 
contest above the plane of a factional squab- 
ble. Lyle and Thompson conducted their 
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campaign on the level of a barroom brawl. 
The Daily News gave the following summary 
of their respective statements: 

Thompsokt-Lyus Repartee Rouses Interest of 
Mind Experts 
“Can Both Be Right f” 


Repartee 

William Halitosis Thompson. 

Nutty Judge. 

Blustering loudmouth, irresponsible mounte- 
bank. 

Jumbo the Flood Relief Quack. 

Moron. 

Blubbering jungle hippopotamus. 

Arrogant, incompetent, inefidcient judge. 

Lazy, blood-sucking jobbers. 

The hungry five. 

Slobbering insults. 

Lurching, shambling imbecile. 

Flabby jowls of a barnyard hog. 

Blubbering charlatan. 

Sluggish being. 

Mental vacuum. 

Two jackass ears, a cowboy hat and an empty 
space in between. 

Chambermaid in a ranch bunkhouse. 

Tie on your hat, Jesse James; you’re going for 
a ride. 

— From speeches by 
Mayor Thompson and Judge Lyle. 
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In a long and trenchant editorial, the Daily 
News, among other things, said: 

, . . The Daily News, as an honest newspaper, 
cannot advise voters to support a candidate whom 
it deems unfit to exercise the great powers of the 
mayoral ofi&ce. It would regard the election to 
that ofl&ce of either Thompson or Lyle as a 
calamity to the people of Chicago. . . . 

. . . Republican voters of Chicago have rea- 
son deeply to resent the fact that Thompson and 
Lyle, though the unfitness of both for the mayor- 
alty has been demonstrated in a thousand ways, 
at this time are leading contenders for the nomi- 
nation of their party to that great office. Re- 
publicans have good cause to repudiate the un- 
scrupulous leadership which has placed the party 
in such a shocking plight. Thompson’s twelve 
years of official power have been one long scan- 
dal. As for Lyle, the Chicago Bar Association 
gave the public timely warning of his unfitness 
before the election last November — Lyle being 
then a candidate for a second term on the bench 
— ^when it pronounced this deliberate judgment 
upon him: “The bar is in general agreement 
that he lacks judicial temperament and the ca- 
pacity for judicial office.” 

In the light of such facts as are here stated, 
Lyle’s unfitness also for the office of mayor, like 
the unfitness of Thompson, is not open to 
question. 

When the votes were counted, the result 
was found to be as follows: Thompson, 
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296,243 ; Lyle, 228,140 ; Albert, 99,506. With 
Chicago being plundered, disgraced and hu- 
miliated, this was all that the Republican 
Party could offer in the way of leadership to 
its distracted citizens! 

Tammany Triumphant 

For more than a quarter of a century, the 
good people of Chicago had looked upon Tony 
as a spawn of the rotten Sullivan-Brennan 
machine and a low spoils politician. Now 
they pictured him surrounded by his family; 
they heralded the occasional sops that he had 
handed to social workers and reformers to 
distract their attention; made a hero of him, 
and elected him Mayor by a large majority. 
Chicago had put over its alibi, and it had 
opened its gates to the wooden horse. 

The Morning after 

The significance of the election was clearly 
set forth in an article that appeared in the 
New York Nation, from which I quote the 
following: 

This morning, with the election not yet twenty- 
four hours old, Chicago is already beginning to 
ask itself whether the price it paid to get rid of 
Thompson may not in the end prove too high, 
for the man elected in his place is A. J. Cermak, 
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Democratic boss of Illinois, and sole proprietor 
of a complex political machine built entirely 
along the lines of the Tammany organization in 
New York. 

Cermak was merely an incident in the great 
crusade to kill Thompsonism — to use a Chicago 
phrase, which will be explained later. The rally- 
ing cry was, “Get rid of Thompson at any price.” 
Hence Tony Cermak, the only alternative candi- 
date available, drew the unanimous support of all 
the good people of Chicago. They did not in- 
quire too closely into his record; they did not 
press him for binding promises and pledges; they 
swallowed bim whole because he was the only 
man in the field who could beat Thompson — and 
Tony had seen to that months before the cru- 
saders awakened to their opportxmity. These 
crusaders took the position that “even a yellow 
dog would be better than Thompson,” as one of 
their leaders expressed it to the writer. . . . 

Perhaps Big Bill Thompson was as vicious as 
his defamers picture him. To the practical and 
imprejudiced observer it appears that Chicago 
has simply swapped one evil for another. Indeed, 
it is clear that the great crusade has had one net 
result: the people of Chicago, by electing Tony 
Cermak, have made him the most powerful po- 
litical boss in the United States to-day. The 
power that lies in his hands is greater than that 
possessed by any other boss anjwhere in the 
country; it may eventually prove greater than 
that of any other boss in .American history, bar- 
ring not even Tweed, Platt, Penrose, or Mark 
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Hanna. Cermak controls Cook County, of which 
Chicago forms only a part, the Sanitary District 
and its rich patronage, the South Park Board, 
the Illinois legislature, and one of the United 
States Senator from Illinois. He is expected to 
win the governorship and the other senatorship 
next year. . . . Cermak’s rule of the State wiU 
then be absolute. More important, however, is 
the control of the Chicago governmental ma- 
chinery which he won in yesterday’s election. 
With it goes domination of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the school system, and a host of appoin- 
tive offices, control of which gives the mayor of 
Chicago more authority and more patronage than 
is possessed by any other municipal executive in 
the United States. . . . 

. . . About two years ago officers of the Better 
Government Association, bitter foe of Thompson 
but nevertheless one of his supporters in the late 
campaign, set out to find an outstanding citizen, 
free from aU political connections, whom they 
might persuade to run against Big BiU at the next 
election. They found only one or two men eli- 
gible for the post according to the association’s 
standards, and these men refused to consider the 
suggestion. The others without exception were 
either intimately associated with Thompson and 
his friends, and were profiting therefrom, or stood 
to gain financially and politically by the removal 
of Thompson. Meanwhile, though he started 
somewhat later, Cermak began to prepare himseK 
against the day when the moral indignation of 
the city, constantly fed by the press, would re- 
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suit in a popular revolt that would turn Big Bill 
out of office. His absolute control of the Demo- 
cratic machine made it certain that he would get 
the Democratic nomination, which he did with- 
out opposition. The crusading business men and 
bankers did not awaken until after the primary 
last February, and then they foimd that they had 
to choose Thompson, Cermak, or an inde- 
pendent. . . . 

Who is Cermak and what can he do for Chi- 
cago? He was born near Prague in Bohemia 
fifty-eight years ago and was brought to this 
country when still a child. In his early teens 
he worked with his father in the mines at Braid- 
wood, Illinois, attending school about three 
months out of each year. His teacher was George 
E. Brennan, whom he later succeeded as boss 
of the lUinois Democratic machine. At sixteen 
he came to Chicago, worked at various odd jobs, 
and finally found himself in pohtics in the old 
Lawndale district of the city, then, as now, popu- 
lated chiefly by Czechs and other Central and 
Eastern Europeans. He started as a precinct 
worker but being a born politician and under- 
standing the value of the Tammany principle, 
which might best be described as “taking care of 
the little fellows in your owm. district,” he rose 
rapidly, and by the time he was thirty, was sent 
to the State Legislature from the Lawndale dis- 
trict. His assembly record was distinguished only 
by his vote for Billy Lorimer for United States 
Senator, a vote which was the occasion of the 
sensational charges by Speaker Edward D. Shurt- 
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leff and Representative Charles A. White. Cer- 
mak later served four terms in the Chicago City 
Council, and in 1922 was elected president of the 
Cook County Board of Commissioners, to which 
post he was reelected in 1926 and again later last 
year. He was defeated in the race for United 
States Senator in 1927. He was trained in poli- 
tics by Roger Sullivan and George E. Brennan, 
though he had great difficulty in working in har- 
ness with the latter because he believed in “tak- 
ing care of” the Czechs, Poles, and other non- 
Irish Democrats on the West Side" to the disad- 
vantage of the Irish who then controlled the 
Democratic city machine. Although Chicago’s 
new mayor has never held a job that paid him 
more than $12,000 a year, he is worth to-day 
more than $7,000,000, according to the private 
estimates of several of his supporters in the 
mayoralty campaign. Thompson, by the way, al- 
ready possessed his huge fortune before he ever 
entered pohties, and his wealth is to-day less than 
it was thirty years ago. Finally, the political ma- 
chine Cermak has perfected — and it is in operation 
in virtually every ward in the city — ^is not a per- 
sonal machine built, as Thompson’s was, around 
one man. It is constructed on a basis of organi- 
zation. Much as the district leaders of New 
York’s Democracy control Tammany Hall, the 
Democratic ward leaders run the Chicago ma- 
chine, although final control rests securely with 
the boss. Persons seeking favors or privileges 
from the city or county government cannot go to 
the boss or one of his friends to get what they 
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want; they ^ must apply to the ward leaders. 
These lesser politicians are also charged with the 
distribution of minor offices and other local or 
district patronage. It was relatively easy to dis- 
lodge the Thompson machine because it consisted 
of one individual; it will be much more difficult 
to dislodge the Cermak machine, when Chicago 
does finally awaken to the consequences of its 
action of yesterday, because the Cermak organi- 
zation will be found closely woven into the very 
fabric of the city itself. It will be found to be 
another Tammany Hall, equally permanent and 
honest.^ 

^HaJlgren, Mauritz A., Chicago Goes Tammany. The Nation, 
Vol. 132, No. 3433, AprU 22, 1931, pp. 446 447. 



Chapter Seven 

TONY SEEKS NEW WORLDS TO 
CONQUER 

Public Proclamation 

With a certificate of election as mayor of 
Chicago by a majority of 194,267 votes, and a 
United States senator on his chain, Tony 
strutted onto the field of national politics and 
proceeded to tell the Democrats of America 
whom they could and whom they could not 
nominate for president. He proceeded to 
New York and, after a conference with John 
F. Curry, head of Tammany Hall, and Mayor 
Hague of Jersey City, Democratic boss of 
New Jersey, in a statement which, for brevity, 
rivaled the famous veni, vidi, viei message of 
Cassar, announced: 

“Governor Roosevelt is wet enough for me.” 

When the rumor began to spread that Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, in order to secure Southern 
support, was willing to be just wet and not 
dripping wet, Tony rushed to New York for 
another conference with these Democratic 
leaders. They were well qualified to save 

114 
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Tony from making any mistakes in his new 
role as the Democratic Warwick. The press 
dispatches stated the result of the conference 
between the members of this great Democratic 
triumvirate as follows: 

Mayor Cermak of Chicago, arriving in New 
York, asserted a “dripping wet” — a man of the 
A1 Smith tj^e, has got to be the nominee if the 
Democrats hope to win. He explained he meant 
James Hamilton Lewis, United States Senator 
from Illinois. . . . 

“A man of the A1 Smith type has got to be 
the nominee if the Democrats hope to win,” 
Mayor Cermak asserted. “If Governor Roosevelt 
is wet enough to be the Governor of New York 
and to be supported by Smith, he is probably 
wet enough for the national needs of the party. 
But when I speak of a man of A1 Smith’s type, 

I mean James Hamilton Lewis.” • 

The Illinois delegates to the 1932 Democratic 
National Convention wiU, vote as former Gov. 
Alfred E. Smith of New York wishes. Mayor 
Cermak of Chicago said to-day when with a 
group of political pilgrims he left New York City 
for home after a three-day visit. 

Cermak expressed the conviction that the 
Democrats will select Chicago for the 1932 Presi- 
dential pow-wow and predicted that the man se- 
lected to run will be “dripping wet.” 

The fact that Cermak conferred lengthily with 
Hague, Walker, and Curry was looked on in some 
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quarters, however, as significant of a possible New 
York-New Jersey-IUinois alliance for 1932. . . . 

On these two occasions, there were acces- 
sible such prominent Democratic leaders as 
Senators Walsh, Robinson, Hull, Glass, and 
others — ^men whose intelligence, integrity, 
and Americanism were beyond question. But 
Tony ignored these men and made straight 
for the lair of the Tammany Tiger. At the 
time of these conferences, the American peo- 
ple were deeply interested in such questions 
as the tariff, the regulation of public utilities, 
the financial situation, unemployment, the 
growth of lawlessness and crime, law enforce- 
ment, reparations, war debts, disarmament, 
and world peace. Tony was not concerned 
with the attitude of his candidate for presi- 
dent on any of these questions. All he wanted 
to know was: Is the candidate “dripping 
wet”? The only question that interested 
Tony was the one that was of supreme im- 
portance to his lifelong ally — ^the underworld. 

Tony Completes His Conquest of Illinois 

In the spring of 1932, one year after Tony’s 
coronation, there was a primary election in 
which candidates were chosen for governor. 
United States senator and many other state 
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and local offices and delegates to the national 
conventions. He entered in this contest a 
complete slate of hand-picked candidates. 
The men chosen were of the type that could 
be depended upon to take orders and to reecho 
Tony’s political philosophy so perfectly that 
there would be no danger of causing deser- 
tions from his army. When the campaign 
opened and these candidates began to per- 
form, the hand of Tony could be seen above 
the stage pulling the strings and his voice 
could clearly be distinguished as they seemed 
to speak. 

His candidate for governor was Henry 
Horner. Horner had been probate judge for 
seventeen years. He was not aggressively 
good or bad. He had no independent politi- 
cal strength. He simply went along and re- 
peatedly received the nomination and election 
from the Democratic machine. He had not 
become notorious for any political “rough 
stuff,” but in the berth he occupied he was the 
beneficiary of work of this kind on a grand 
scale. He never lifted his voice against the 
system of public betrayal and exploitation 
exemplified by Tammany; he did not join the 
fighting patriots of the city, but he lunched 
and drank tea with the type of reformers who 
exhaust their patriotic fervor in solemn con- 
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versation, and who are as dangerous to Tam- 
many as a pnif of wind is to Gibraltar. He 
was ideally equipped to act as a rubber stamp 
and to adorn a Tammany show window. 

The governor has the appointment of hun- 
dreds of state employees. Horner’s election 
would mean that every one of these employees, 
from the highest official down to the women 
who scrub the governor’s office, would be 
named by Tammany. It would also mean that 
they would not be appointed because of their 
ability to serve the state, but because they 
would make effective soldiers in the merce- 
nary army Tammany was building up for the 
purpose of fastening its grip upon Chicago 
and the State of Illinois. Tammany’s policy 
of the wide-open town and government of the 
gang by the gang and for the gang would be 
in no more danger from Homer than from 
the most helpless child in the state. Further- 
more, anyone who knows anything about poli- 
ties knows that he had given conclusive proof 
of the fact that he did not intend and did 
not wish to interfere with this system, before 
he received the nomination. 

Prom the standpoint of the election, it 
would have been better if Tony had given 
the nomination to Mr. Campbell or some other 
down-state man. The fact that Horner was 
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from Chicago and that he was a Jew was cer- 
tain to prove a handicap to him among the 
voters outside of Cook County. But his nomi- 
nation would help Tony to complete his con- 
quest of Chicago and Cook County. Mike 
Igoe had started an insurrection among the 
Irish, and at that time it was impossible to 
tell how far it would go. The nomination of 
Horner would bring to Tony the support of 
the large Jewish vote in Chicago, and offset 
any possible Irish defection. In addition to 
this, Horner would serve as a good “front” 
for Tony and divert the attention of Chicago 
highbrows from his more sinister activities. 
In true Tammany fashion, he chose to risk a 
battle rather than a war. 

At the outset, Horner sounded the keynote 
of the campaign that would be conducted by 
himself and the other men on the slate. He 
said : “I have no ambition to become a politi- 
cal leader. Therefore, such time as governors 
usually devote to party politics, I shall be able 
to save and devote exclusively to public 
service.” 

This statement was, of course, unnecessary. 
Everybody knew that Tony would attend to 
the politics and do the leading and that his 
candidates, if elected, would sit in their 
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chairs, do as they were told, and deliver the 
goods to their boss. 

Tony had his own party so completely 
bluffed that the only other men who entered 
the Democratic primary as candidates for 
governor were “Mike” Igoe and Bruce A. 
Campbell. Igoe has been a petty and noisy 
cog in the old Sullivan-Brennan machines and 
was simply a Tammany politician run amuck. 
Campbell was an obscure and chronic office 
seeker. These two men were typical of the 
Democrats who presumed to oppose Tony’s 
slate. 

This primary also demonstrated the fact 
that Tony had the Republican Party, both in 
Chicago and Illinois, completely bluffed. As 
a result of his long series of victories, it had 
become perfectly clear that the decisive fac- 
tor in all political contests in Chicago and 
Cook County was a vast, thoroughly organized 
and disciplined political army composed of the 
underworld, grafters, job holders, and busi- 
ness men seeking special governmental privi- 
leges and immunities. This army, by defeat- 
ing Healy, Merriam, Deneen, and all other 
men of their type, had served notice upon all 
men who would rally the moral forces of the 
city for political action that they would be 
wasting their time and energy. 
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It had also been demonstrated that the loy- 
alty of this army to Tony could not be shaken. 
This had been attempted by such powerful 
and dynamic leaders as Thompson and Crowe, 
but Tony had destroyed them and incorpo- 
rated their armies into his own. 

Having achieved these brilliant results, he 
had added greatly to his power and prestige 
by making himself Mayor of Chicago and 
leader of his party in the state. It seemed in- 
evitable, therefore, that Tony and his army 
would soon rule Illinois as they ruled Chicago 
and Cook County. 

Eepublican candidates would be confronted 
with the necessity of outbidding Tony for the 
support of the organized forces of vice and 
graft. Because of his long satisfactory rec- 
ord and the fact that he was in a position to 
deliver the goods, it would be impossible for 
anyone to make a better bid. Good men were 
unwilling to enter such a scramble, and others 
knew that it would be a waste of time and 
money. 

The results were pathetic. With the ex- 
ception of a few men who were ignored by 
the politicians and the press, the Republican 
entrants in the primary were insignificant 
and perennial job hunters and political 
weather vanes. They had no convictions on 
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any subject, and their position on public 
questions was the result of a guess as to what 
attitude would attract the largest number of 
votes and be most likely to land the speaker in 
the swivel chair and his name on a public pay 
roll. They were men who had nothing to lose 
and everything to gain. There was no fresh 
blood; there were no young men of vision and 
courage. There were no mature men who had 
demonstrated their capacity for effective lead- 
ership and unselfish public service. There 
was no honest presentation and candid analy- 
sis of facts; no courageous and constructive 
discussion of issues. There was simply a 
scramble for votes by pygmy politicians 
frightened out of their wits by Tony the 
Tammany ogre. 

If any curious reader would like to ascer- 
tain what can happen to a great state in the 
short period of seventy years, let him read 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates and then exam- 
ine the political reports in the newspapers 
of Illinois for the months of March and April, 
1932. 

At the primary election which was held on 
April 12, every candidate on the Tammany 
slate was nominated, and Tony became the 
absolute and unchallenged dictator of the 
Democratic Party of the state. Success at the 
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election in November would mean that he 
would own both United States senators, the 
Governor, and all other state oflEicials. He also 
obtained control of the delegation to the na- 
tional convention. With the votes of these 
dummies to be used as a club and for trading 
purposes, and with J. Ham as a pawn, Tony 
was now in a position to go into the conven- 
tion and in alliance with the Tammany chiefs 
of other cities to force his political philosophy 
upon the Democratic Party of the nation. 

The Democratic National Convention 

As the national campaign opened, it was 
apparent that as a result of the widespread 
and determined effort that was being made 
to secure the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, prohibition would be the paramount 
issue. As Tony’s chief concern had always 
been to defeat, repeal, or nullify all laws cur- 
tailing the liquor traffic, and as prohibition 
was the only question of a public nature about 
which he seemed to have any knowledge or 
convictions, the approaching campaign prom- 
ised to give full scope to his statesmanship. 

When in March the national House of Rep- 
resentatives rejected the proposed beer tax, 
Tony made it the occasion for telling the 
Democrats of the nation the position they 
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must take on the prohibition question. He 
said: 

It is a good thing that the vote was taken. It 
resulted in a differentiation between the wets and 
the drys, showing the voters where their con- 
gressnaen stand on the prohibition question. 

It is my opinion that the Democrats must de- 
clare dej&nitely where they stand. I believe also 
that every man who voted against the tax will 
go down to defeat, as ako will the President of 
the United States. 

If fifteen wet states, like Illinois, had continued 
to pay the taxes they did before prohibition, the 
federal government would have collected $1,200,- 
000 annually, plus the $375,000,000 spent in trying 
to enforce the law. 

Since prohibition Chicago has lost about $150,- 
000,000 in revenue from saloons, including the 
$1,000 license fee for the latter and the licenses 
for restaurants, sale of tobacco and billiard par- 
lors run in connection with them. Besides, the 
landlords have lost tenants and the buildings 
formerly occupied have decreased in value. 

If the government obtains too much revenue 
from liquor taxes, it can suspend the income tax. 
Then manufactmers can produce goods cheaper 
than Europe can send them to this country, giv- 
ing employment to our workers. 

He then caused the Democratic Party of 
Illinois to insert in its platform a plank de- 
manding the unconditional repeal of the 
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Eighteenth Amendment and the immediate 
modification of the Volstead Act. This was 
later to become famous as the “Illinois plank.” 

When the delegates to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention began to assemble in Chi- 
cago, Tony had himself elected chairman of 
the Illinois delegation and Mike Igoe ap- 
pointed as the Illinois member of the com- 
mittee on resolutions. As a henchman of the 
old Sullivan and Brennan machines, Mike had 
for a generation been a noisy and vitriolic 
champion of the liquor interests. He was 
therefore well equipped to act as a sounding 
board for Tony’s views on the liquor question. 

The platform prepared by a subcommittee 
of the committee on resolutions, contained a 
plank favoring the submission to the states 
of the question of the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Igoe demanded that the Illinois 
repeal and modification plank be substituted 
for this submission plank. The result was 
stated by the Chicago Tribune as follows : 

The wringing wet policy waa written into the 
proposed national platform after a majority of 
the subcommittee of nine which drafted the plat- 
form recommended a plank which would merely 
urge sub mis sion of repeal without committing the 
party itself to repeal. This plank was rejected by 
the committee by a vote of 35 to 18. 
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After stating that the wet plank movement 
was given its real start by Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, the report con- 
tinues : 

These four states and Oregon began to stir up 
a revolt last Saturday in favor of the principles in 
a plank submitted by Michael L. Igoe of Illinois. 
It embodied the Illinois state plank. Sunday saw 
the dripping wet uprising against the merely 
damps growing. As the Easterners came in, 
Senator David I. Walsh of Massachusetts began 
conferences and by Tuesday night members of the 
resolutions committee from 24 states had signed 
up for the Walsh-Igoe plank. 

It became a tidal wave when the resolutions 
committee finally got down to the prohibition 
question yesterday afternoon and the wets won 
overwhelmingly. 

Texas, once dry as the desert, but recently 
cracked wet in its primaries, voted against the 
merely damp submission plank — and it passed its 
vote in the committee when the Walsh-Igoe sop- 
ping wet plank was adopted. That accounts for 
the difference of one vote in the two roll calls. 

“The action of the committee,” said Committee- 
man Igoe, “demonstrates that the party is keep- 
ing close to the people by adopting a policy which 
conforms to the popular will.” 

What Tony was doing behind the scenes 
during the days preceding the final action of 
the committee may never be known. There 
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can be no doubt that by means of propaganda, 
threats, promises, and deals he was doing 
everything in his power to force the adoption 
of the repeal plank. We do know, however, 
what Mike was doing publicly. He was bait- 
ing and insulting the men who appeared be- 
fore the committee to oppose the repeal plank. 
His method is illustrated by his treatment of 
Dr. Ernest H. Cherrington of Delaware, 
Ohio, who appeared before the committee. I 
quote from the Cincinnati Enquirer: 

“What’s the title of doctor from?” Igoe asked. 

“Two universities have seen fit to confer it on 
me,” Cherrington answered. 

Igoe and Cherrington engaged in repartee over 
the effect of national prohibition, and Igoe asked 
a series of questions designed to show that state 
prohibition could be obtained and enforced if the 
national prohibition amendment was obliterated. 
Then Igoe cracked his prize question: 

“Don’t you think the preachers of the churches 
would accomplish more if they would preach 
temperance and stay out of political conven- 
tions?” Prolonged applause followed and Hitch- 
cock tried in vain for several minutes to restore 
order. Cries of “Boloney^’ and “Hurray for Mike 
Igoe” resounded through the haU. 

Cherrington defiantly waited for silence and 
then said; “That’s a matter of opinion. Part of 
the business of the church is to use its influence 
against social evils, and if you regard the liquor 
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traffic as a social evil, the chtirches are right in 
standing for prohibition.” Hisses, cheers, cat 
calls and boos intermingled. 

Some of the results of the action of the 
committee in rejecting the submission plank 
and making “repeal and modification” an 
article of party faith was described by the 
New York Times as follows: 

The resolutions committee adjourned in an up- 
roar. Senator Glass angrily left the hall and de- 
clared to several of his constituents who awaited 
him that the platform was “most unacceptable.” 

“Has the prohibition plank been finished?” he 
was asked. 

“Yes, it has been finished,” he replied, “and it 
may finish the Democratic Party. They have 
adopted a barroom plank.” 

Senator Hull sat gloomily in the midst of the 
discarded planks in the Rose Room of the Con- 
gress Hotel, where the resolutions committee held 
its meetings. He also told his colleagues that the 
prohibition plank, if it became a party pledge, 
gave promise of wrecking the party in November. 
He was very disconsolate, because he held that 
the platform had not adequately treated the eco- 
nomic questions or promised relief of distress. 

“This is a culmination of four years of use of 
the Democratic organization, with affiliated or- 
ganizations, equipped with vast moneys to quietly 
hand-pick many delegations and pack the Demo- 
cratic National Convention with reference to the 
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anti-prohibition movement,” Senator Hull said. 

“No serious thought about the Democratic 
Party and vital panic and other public questions 
is permitted. The purpose is to take over bodily 
the Democratic Party and use it as a pack horse 
or agency solely to advance the cause of repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment.” 

John J. Raskob, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, and foe of prohibition, who 
had advocated the repeal of prohibition along the 
lines of the Morrow plan, declared that the plank 
adopted by the committee went too far and placed 
the party too strongly on the wet side. 

He thought that the action had been taken too 
hastily and expressed the hope that the conven- 
tion itself would soften some of the radical clauses 
of the majority plank. 

The majority plank embraces most of the poli- 
cies advocated by ex-Governor Smith, who had 
offered to the subcommittee the following sug- 
gestions on prohibition: 

“We favor repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and we pledge our party in Congress to sub- 
ject such repeal to state conventions for adoption. 
Eor immediate relief, we favor an amendment to 
the Volstead Act fixing a reasonable definition of 
alcoholic content so as to legalize light wines and 
beer.” 

The action of the committee was received 
with the greatest surprise by the delegates who 
crowded into the hotels after returning from the 
afternoon session of the convention. Some of 
them pronounced it the most astonishing thing 
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tliat has happened in the Democratic Party since 
the Civil War, and many of the anti-prohibition- 
ists expressed the opinion that the party had 
taken too liberal a stand on this question. 

However unsatisfactory this plan may have 
been to Senator Glass and Senator Hull and 
others, to Tony it seemed an expression of 
the highest statesmanship. It was a perfect 
embodiment of his political ideals and an ex- 
act expression of his political philosophy. It 
meant the immediate nullification of the Con- 
stitution by the modification of the Volstead 
Act and the lifting of the flood gates to the 
liquor traffic and its unlimited exploitation 
for profit. It meant the return of the brew- 
ery, the distillery, the wholesale liquor deal- 
ers associations, the old-fashioned saloon at 
the entrance to every factory and in every 
block of every city and village of the land, the 
free lunch, music, and the prostitute as 
stimulants to trade, bars at every dance hall 
and other places where boys and girls congre- 
gate for amusement, blue Monday, industrial 
accidents, broken homes, poverty, disease, de- 
spair, and the omnipotent liquor lobby con- 
trolling our politics from the smallest village 
to the national capitol. Tony knew that the 
pious promise to urge the states to promote 
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temperance and prevent the return of the sa- 
loon was merely a bait for dry suckers and 
would mean less -than nothing if the amend- 
ment were repealed. 

In apportioning the glory for this decisive 
victory, full credit should be given to the 
Tammany organizations of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, and Connecticut, to 
their idol, A1 Smith, and to the four years of 
relentless struggle by John J. Raskob, chair- 
man and mortgagee of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and Wall Street gambler, 
who confessed that his sole object in going into 
politics was to “rid the country of the dam- 
nable affliction of prohibition,” and whose 
ultimate object was to shift the burdens of 
taxation from the incomes of the rich to the 
wages of labor through a tax on a legalized 
and unrestricted liquor traffic. Much credit is 
also due to certain dripping wet newspapers 
of Chicago that sought to stampede the con- 
vention by a persistent campaign of ballyhoo, 
falsehood, and intimidation. Simple justice 
however, requires that the chief glory be 
awarded to Tony, for without the slightest 
doubt it was his command of the Illinois dele- 
gation and his overwhelming influence with 
the delegations of certain midwestern and 
other states that tipped the scales from the 
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side of submission to that of repeal and nulli- 
fication. 

Seventeen members of the committee on 
resolutions voted to submit to the convention 
as a substitute for the majority plank the 
following: 

That the Congress immediately propose to 
truly representative conventions in the states, 
called to meet solely on the proposal, a repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 

In the event of repeal, we urge that the Demo- 
cratic Party cooperate in the enactment of such 
measures in the several states as will actually 
promote temperance, effectively prevent the re- 
turn of the saloon and bring the liquor traffic 
under complete supervision and control by the 
states and that the federal government effectively 
exercise its power to protect states against impor- 
tation of intoxicating liquors in violation of then- 
laws. 

By the adoption of this plank, the party 
would have abandoned the defense of the 
amendment and pledged itself to resubmit the 
whole matter to the states. It would have 
meant a complete defeat for the drys. But it 
was not wringing wet. It did not make re- 
peal and nullification a matter of party faith. 
It enabled an honest dry to remain in the 
party and retain his self-respect. It did not 
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ram repeal and nullification down his throat 
and tell him to like it or get out of the party. 

As this plank would have the support of 
such prominent Democrats as Senators Har- 
rison, Bailey, Hull, King, Glass, Hitchcock 
and Wm. G. McAdoo, A. Mitchell Palmer and 
others, there was danger that it might he 
adopted by the convention. 

In this final battle Tony took a heroic part. 
He was able to do this, not alone because of 
the fact that he had the third largest delega- 
tion to use for voting and trading purposes, 
but because he was able to a very large extent 
to control the cheers, demonstrations, boos, 
catcalls, and jeers of the thousands of visitors 
that packed the vast galleries of the stadium 
— a mob so lacking in a sense of decency that 
the convention could scarcely proceed except 
as it bowed to the dictates of that mob. As 
mayor, Tony controlled the Chicago police, 
and the police were in charge at the conven- 
tion hall. When, therefore, a man appeared 
with a "courtesy ticket” signed by the mayor, 
he was admitted. In this way Tony put his 
rabble into the galleries. Mr. Willis J . Abbot, 
one of the most distinguished journalists in 
America, writing from the convention hall to 
the Christian Science Monitor, described the 
system as follows : 
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I encountered Charles R. Crane of Woods Hole 
and the wide, wide world in a hotel yesterday- 
morning. “Did you ever see anything like that 
convention last night?” he asked. “It reminded 
me of scenes at the Court of Abyssinia, only 
worse. The King is used to tom-toms and long- 
horns, with an occasional ghost dance, but any- 
thing like that would have scared him into retire- 
ment. Seriously, I wonder if it does not portend 
the end of the convention system. Nobody could 
act with any semblance of reason in that bedlam. 
Perhaps the one hundredth anniversary may mark 
the end of the whole system.” 

I hardly think that will happen, however, much 
as it may be wished. But perhaps this convention 
will teach politicians not to hold these gather- 
ings in cities like New York or Chicago. In- 
variably the delegates debate to the accompani- 
ment of packed galleries, and invariably the 
galleries are packed in the interest of the least 
admirable faction in the party. The big cities 
are in the control of organized machines directed 
by politicians of the baser type. The present 
Mayor of Chicago was, until the advent of pro- 
hibition, the head of the United Societies, an or- 
ganization consisting of distillers, brewers, and 
saloonkeepers, and ha-ving for its purpose the pro- 
tection of liquor interests from hostile legisla- 
tion, or from the enforcement of existing laws. 
Such a training, which covered most of Mr. Cer- 
mak’s business life, scarcely fits a man to take a 
detached view of prohibition. 
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Wednesday night the galleries of the conven- 
tion hall were crowded with men who shouted 
down the speakers who tried to head off the 
Democratic Party in its mad rush to prohibition 
repeal. Delegates could not get tickets for their 
wives. Public men of high standing and influ- 
ence were denied admission to the hall. Persons 
who had bought tickets found them useless be- 
cause of the crowds that blocked the doorways. 
And all because this Mayor of Chicago issued 
“courtesy tickets” bearing his signature which 
the police at the doorways accepted. How much 
this sort of influence had to do with the eleventh- 
hour shift of many delegates on the liquor ques- 
tion can only be guessed. 

Chairman Walsh publicly recognized 
Tony’s control of the galleries. On one oc- 
casion when Mr. McAdoo was endeavoring to 
address the convention, he was unable to pro- 
ceed because of the long continued boos and 
catcalls. When the chairman pounded with 
his gavel and yelled for order, he was an- 
swered by boos and catcalls. Finally in de- 
spair he cried, “Mayor Cermak, I appeal to 
you for the power to control this convention.” 
Tony went to the platform and, as the Chicago 
Daily News remarked, “The crowd did him 
the courtesy of withholding the raspberry 
until he had retired.” When the boos con- 
tinued, Mr. McAdoo said; “I thank the gal- 
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leries for the compliment they have paid me. 
And this convention wants to know, for the 
guidance of future Democratic conventions, 
whether or not this is the kind of hospitality 
that Chicago accords to its guests.” 

When the repeal and nullification plank 
was presented, this mob cheered wildly and 
staged a prolonged demonstration of approval. 
When, however. Senator Hull attempted to 
speak for the submission plank, he ^‘was 
greeted with a chorus of growls and boos.” 
The disorder was so great that it was simply 
impossible for him to get his argument across 
to the convention. His experience was so dis- 
couraging that the submissionists practically 
abandoned the struggle and went down in dis- 
astrous defeat. 

Governor Eoosevelt promptly approved the 
repeal and nullification plank, and Tony had 
the supreme satisfaction of seeing the central 
doctrine of his political faith accepted by his 
party and by its leading candidate for the 
nomination for the presidency of the United 
States. 

Now that he had obtained everything he 
wanted and was certain that whoever received 
the nomination, his political philosophy would 
be acclaimed as the highest statesmanship and 
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the loftiest wisdom, Tony was in a position to 
look around and see what he could do for 
Tony. He no longer needed his eastern 
Tammany allies, and he saw no reason why 
he should go down with them in their senti- 
mental devotion to the “happy warrior.” So 
at the critical moment, when Mr. McAdoo had 
announced that the delegates from California 
and Texas had decided to vote for Koosevelt, 
Tony arose and announced that the delegates 
from Illinois and Indiana had decided to do 
the same thing, and it was “all over but the 
shouting.” Leaving his old allies not only 
mad but looking foolish, Tony rushed to the 
airport, received the candidate as he de- 
scended from the clouds, and bore him in 
triumph to the ecstatic convention, and heard 
him declare that “from this hour the Eight- 
eenth Amendment is doomed.” 

It has been said that Tony’s action was not 
the result of any deal but was simply a band- 
wagon performance. No one who knows 
Tony will be simple-minded enough to believe 
any such thing. Both he and McAdoo knew 
precisely what they were to get if the party 
was successful at the election. 

These striking achievements on the national 
stage brought to a dramatic climax thirty 
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years of unbroken political victories and 
placed Tony among the most influential 
statesmen and powerful leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party of America. 



Chapter Eight 

THE PATH TO GLORY 

On the eve of the presidential election of 
1860, another citizen of Illinois, who had en- 
tered the field of national politics, went to 
New York, and from the platform of the 
Cooper Union Institute made a declaration of 
his political faith. That faith was accepted 
by his state and his party, with the result that 
the Union was preserved and the cause of irri- 
tation between the states was removed, and 
to-day the people of both the North and South 
proclaim him our wisest statesman and our 
greatest national hero. 

Not since 1860 has the nation entered a 
presidential campaign that was as fateful as 
the one of 1932. In 1860, Illinois offered the 
nation the leadership of Abraham Lincoln. 
In 1932, Illinois offered the nation the lead- 
ership of Tony Cermak, and his party ac- 
cepted that leadership. It is important, there- 
fore, that the people should know something 
more about him than the fact that he is the 
authentic voice of Illinois and an accepted 
leader of his party. 


139 
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Everyone who has read From Immigrant 
to Inventor, by Michael Pupin, realizes that a 
penniless peasant from Central Europe can 
land upon our shores and seek out and ally 
himself with all that is best in American life 
and become an upright and useful citizen. 
The record of Tony Cermak shows that such 
a boy may take the opposite course and be- 
come a menace to our institutions. 

Farly Experiences 

When as a young man he went into polities, 
it was not as a student of political problems 
or as one interested in the welfare of his city 
or state. It was as a petty job-hunting, 
money-seeking cog in the sordid Eoger Sulli- 
van machine. He first became notorious 
through his activities in the “jack-pot” legis- 
lature of 1909 that elected William Lorimer, 
the corrupt Chicago boss, to the United States 
Senate. After an exhaustive investigation, 
the Senate expelled Lorimer on the ground 
that his election had been brought about by 
the bribery of Democratic members of the 
legislature. According to the testimony, the 
purchase of Democratic votes was engineered 
by Lee O’Neil Browne, the Democratic leader, 
by common consent one of the most corrupt 
and vicious men that ever occupied a seat in 
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the House. Cermak, a Democrat, and close 
associate of Browne, voted for Lorimer, the 
Republican boss. It has been repeatedly 
charged that he was paid for his vote, and he 
has never given any satisfactory reason why 
he, a Democrat, should vote for a Republican 
boss who was so notoriously corrupt that 
when Theodore Roosevelt was in Chicago, he 
refused to attend a public banquet, unless the 
invitation to that boss was canceled, although 
he was a member of the United States Senate. 

Organizes the Underworld 

Tony next came into notoriety as Secretary 
3f the United Societies. This was the high- 
sounding name of an organization formed for 
the purpose of establishing, by political coer- 
non, a wide-open town and of securing for the 
mderworld the license to operate in complete 
iefiance of law and decency. Tony was its 
obbyist and mouthpiece. 

A few incidents may be cited as illustrating 
;he nature of Tony’s activities as head of this 
mganization. On December 20, 1912, there 
vas a public hearing on the merits of a pro- 
)osed police reorganization ordinance. Tony 
ippeared in the Council Chamber as lobbyist 
:or the United Societies. One of the alder- 
nen asked, “What is your society organized 
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for? You say you are organized for a pur- 
pose ; tell us what that purpose is.” His reply 
was as follows : 

We are organized for the purpose of getting as 
liberal laws as we can. You know that we have 
state laws, providing that liquor shall not be sold 
between midnight and five o’clock in the naom- 
ing, but we get permits for our dances that per- 
mit liquor being sold up to three o’clock in the 
morning. Then there is the one o’clock closing 
ordinance which is another violation of the state 
law. We do not want these laws enforced. 

On December 23, 1912, the following edi- 
torial appeared in the Chicago Evening Post: 

What Is Law forf 

Cermak’s superiority to law was evidenced in 
his effort to have revenge upon the aldermen 
who may vote for inspection of dance halls. He 
demanded special privilege, special exemption 
for his people and to get it he was willing to have 
the notorious dance hall evil go on absolutely un- 
checked in the police reorganization ordinance. 

On the same day, the Chicago Tribune paid 
him this glowing tribute : 

Insolence 

The United Societies of Chicago have an ex- 
tremely poor representative in Mr. Anton J. Cer- 
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Task, no matter what may be the opinion of the 
organization as to the merits of this gentleman. 

Mr. Cermak, now unfortunately Bailiff of the 
Municipal Court, has represented the United So- 
cieties in politics for years. No one who has any 
knowledge of Mr. Cermak’s activities in Spring- 
field when he was a member of the Legislature 
or in the City Council of Chicago when he was an 
Alderman could be astonished by any insolence 
of speech or impertinence of threat or demand of 
which he might be guilty. 

The liquor business not infrequently is insolent 
of speech, unpertment in demand, and dangerous 
in threat. Mr. Cermak is likewise. 

Mr. Cermak, who appeared before the Council 
committee considering the police reorganization 
ordmance and threatened the aldermen who dared 
to insist upon the supervision of dance halls, was 
merely the same Cermak who in the Legislature 
fought the parole bill because it allowed a judge 
to put a drunkard who was ruining his life and 
destroying his family undra: pledge not to 
drink. . . . 

Let the dance hall wreck as many lives as it 
will; let the miserable drunkard go headlong into 
the deepest gulf of misery; let him drag his wife 
and children after him; let every atrocity which 
can flow in the wake of drink go undisturbed, but 
don’t dare touch a single privilege of the business 
which sells liquor. 

On the next day, the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
took up the refrain : 
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When the United Societies permit their trade 
spokesman, Anton J. Cermak, to oppose in their 
name all efforts in the proposed police reorgani- 
zation to improve law enforcement by the police, 
the general public finds in Chief McWeeny’s re- 
markable suspension of the laws for the benefit 
of licentious revelers and those who profit by a 
pagan satximalia, the inspiration of the United 
Societies. Do the police and the United Societies 
or the overwhelming majority of decent taxpayers 
rule Chicago? 

The manner in which Tony, in advance of 
elections, pledged candidates of both parties 
to accept the dictation of the underworld, 
was beautifully illustrated by an incident that 
occurred in the fall of 1915. 

The advocates and opponents of prohibition 
are now agreed as to the character of the sa- 
loons that existed in a city like Chicago. They 
were the regular headquarters of the vicious 
and criminal elements of the city. They 
swarmed with drunkards, degenerates, pros- 
titutes, panderers, thieves, burglars, hold-up 
men, straw bondsmen, fixers, crooked police- 
men and politicians, and all other antisocial 
elements. They were foci from which spread 
a virulent infection to every part of the social 
body. Sunday, being a holiday, the youth, the 
laborers, the masses of the people, were on 
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the streets and having nothing to do, were 
constantly tempted to enter these saloons and 
contract habits of idleness, vice, and crime. 
They would spend their week’s wages for 
drink and leave their families destitute and 
a public charge. On “blue Monday,” they 
would go to work with unsteady hands and 
cause accidents that resulted in a large loss 
of property and life. 

In growing numbers, good people who felt 
a sense of responsibility for the welfare of 
the city, were demanding that the law clos- 
ing these places on Sunday be enforced. This 
demand became so widespread and insistent 
that at last it was heard even by a politician. 
On October 3, Mayor Thompson sent the fol- 
lowing message to the City Council : 

I have recently received conununications from 
citizens of Chicago that liquor is sold in this city 
on Sunday in violation of the state laws. I re- 
ferred these communications to the corporation 
counsel for an opinion as to what is the law in re- 
gard thereto. 

He advises me that the state law provides that 
“whoever keeps open any tippling house or place 
where liquor is sold or given away upon the first 
day of the week, commonly called Sunday, shall 
be fined not exceeding $200,” and that the city 
ordinance permitting under certain restrictions 
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saloons or dramshops to remain open on Sunday 
does not and cannot nullify the state law. 

This being the law, as I am advised, and it 
being my duty as mayor to take care, so far as 
lies within my power, that the law is faithfully 
executed in the city, I hereby direct that saloons 
or dramshops shall comply with the law and close 
on Sunday. And the city collector is hereby or- 
dered to notify in writing all persons to whom 
he has issued licenses for saloons and dramshops 
that such persons must comply with the require- 
ments of the state law. 

(Signed) William Hale ThompsodsT, 

Mayor. 

Immediately Tony published another docu- 
ment bearing the signature of William Hale 
Thompson. It was a pledge which Tony, as 
head of the United Societies, had extracted 
from Thompson prior to the mayoralty elec- 
tion. By this document Thompson had given 
his pledge to Tony that, if elected, he would 
oppose all blue laws, the law closing the sa- 
loons on Sunday, and all laws tending to 
abridge liberty for the individual on Sundays ; 
that he would favor special bar permits until 
3 A.M., and use his veto to defeat any ordi- 
nance that would curtail personal liberty or 
repeal the bar permit ordinance. 

On a Sunday following, Tony led several 
thousand people who paraded down Michigan 
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Avenue in a protest against the enforcement 
of the Sunday closing law. A majority of 
the marchers were saloon keepers, bartenders, 
beer drivers, and ex-convicts. It is needless 
to add that Tony and his underworld legions 
were, as usual, victorious and the order was 
rescinded. 

The manner in which Tony, as head of the 
United Societies, struggled desperately for 
over a quarter of a century to fill all the offices 
in the government of the city with men who 
could be depended upon to give the under- 
world a free hand is well illustrated by the 
facts set forth in an editorial which appeared 
in the Chicago Daily News during the alder- 
manic campaign of 1915 : 

In the list of candidates approved by the 
United Societies appear the names of Alderman 
Kenna of the First Ward; ex-Alderman Martin 
of the Fifth Ward; Alderman Culler ton of the 
Eleventh Ward; “Barney” Grogan of the Eight- 
eenth Ward, and Alderman Jno. Powers of the 
Nineteenth Ward. No member of the old-time 
gray wolf pack who is a candidate at this election 
was overlooked. The United Societies have given 
their approval openly and brazenly to every can- 
didate for alderman whose effort to be chosen to 
the city council is an offense to the community 
and a menace to the public welfare. 
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All who are acquainted with the facts know 
that this long and persistent struggle by Tony 
and his hordes has been the largest single fac- 
tor in delivering Chicago into the hands of its 
criminal classes and in producing the condi- 
tions described by Mr. Loesch in the opening 
paragraph of this book. 

Faithful to Old Friends 

When in 1922 Tony was elected president 
of the Board of Commissioners of Cook 
County, he entered upon a new phase of his 
career. This is a position of great power and 
enabled him to dispense on a large scale fa- 
vors of a kind that were eagerly sought by 
certain thrifty and respectable inhabitants of 
the upper world. But before considering his 
activities in this higher sphere of usefulness, 
it is important to call attention to the fact that 
although he had gone up in the world, Tony 
remained loyal to his old friends and faithful 
to their interests and thus consolidated his 
positions and held every inch of ground that 
he had conquered. This is one of the most 
important elements of his present strength. 

When William E. Dever was elected mayor 
in 1923, it soon became evident that he would 
make an honest eifort to enforce the law. 
This threw the gangsters into a panic. They 
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soon recovered their composure, however, for 
they remembered that Tony was in control of 
the government of Cook County, which exer- 
cised jurisdiction over the territory adjoining 
Chicago. So they poured over the line into 
Cicero and other places in Cook County that 
were under the jurisdiction of the County 
Board. In his Life of Al Capone, Fred D. 
Pasley describes the gang opening in Cicero 
as follows : 

Overnight Cicero seceded from the Volstead 
United States and went wilder West, and wilder 
wet, than Chicago. 

“Cash game inside; step in,” droned the cap- 
pers for the Ship, into the ears of passengers 
alighting from elevated trains at the terminal sta- 
tion. It was right next door — a composite of 
Monte Carlo gambling palace and Barbary Coast 
dance hall — craps, poker, stuss and faro — ^and, 
from midnight until dawn, a ritzy cabaret. The 
experienced Billy Mondi was the proprietor. 

There was the Hawthorne Smoke Shop, run by 
Frankie Pope, the millionaire newsboy, where the 
handbook play aggregated $5,000 a day. 

There was Lauterback’s — a saloon in front, with 
whisky seventy-five cents the shot; beer thirty- 
five cents the stein; wine thirty cents the glass; 
and in the rear, catering to men and women, the 
roulette wheels. The game here was said to be 
the biggest in th^, country, as much as $100,000 
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in chips being frequently stacked on the tables. 

There were the Capone dog tracks and the Ca- 
pone Castle, as ballyhooers on the rubberneck 
buses described it to sightseers — Cicero’s largest 
hotel, which Capone had commandeered as head- 
quarters. 

In Stickney, adjoining Cicero on the south, 
were the brothels, the form of vice in which 
Torrio speciahzed, and which he had originally 
introduced to Chicago in his Burnham venture. 
Five hundred jezebels flocked to Stickney. There 
were houses with as many as sixty women, ex- 
ceedmg in size and number of inmates any estab- 
lishment in Chicago in the days when Big Jim 
Colosimo cracked the whip for Hinky Dink and 
Bathhouse John in the old First Ward levee dis- 
trict. 

A Capone-Torrio agent was posted in each 
gambling den, saloon, and brothel. So thoroughly 
organized was the combine and so autocratic were 
its methods that the proprietors had to pay the 
salaries of the agents, whose jobs were to see that 
the places received protection and that the com- 
bine got its split. This varied from twenty-five 
to fifty per cent of the gross receipts. By mid- 
summer of 1924 Capone and Torrio were each 
pocketing $100,000 a week. These figures are 
those of government investigators. 

An incident chosen at random will further 
illustrate Tony’s continued loyalty to his old 

^Pasley, Fred D., Al Capone, the Biography of a Self ’•Made 
Man, pp. 39, 40, 41. Ives- Washburn, Publi^ers. 
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friends. In 1925, Peter M. Hoffman, a stal- 
wart Republican politician, was Sheriff of 
Cook County. He permitted Terry Druggan 
and Frankie Lake, two Capone gangsters who 
were confined in the county jail, to motor 
around the city and live most of the time in a 
luxurious apartment. Federal Judge James 
H. Wilkerson sent Hoffman to jail for thirty 
days for this conduct, and everybody thought 
that his political career was ended. But 
Tony, the Democratic president of the County 
Board, made Hoffman assistant chief forester 
of the forest preserves at a salary of $10,000 
a year. 

Tony Makes His Bow in the Upper World 

But let us leave the murky atmosphere of 
the underworld and follow Tony as he 
emerges upon his new field of action with its 
wider opportunities. His predecessor as 
president of the County Board was Peter 
Reinberg, an honest man who served the pub- 
lic to the best of his ability. Under his ad- 
ministration the county government was com- 
paratively free from graft. 

Soon after Tony’s administration got into 
its stride, rumblings of dishonesty and graft 
began to be heard. The first explosion came 
in the fall of 1926 when the Citizens’ Asso- 
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ciation issued a bulletin calling attention to 
the manner in which the affairs of the Board 
were being conducted. This organization was 
formed in the period following the great fire 
by a number of the leading citizens of Chi- 
cago. It is not only, as its literature states, 
“The Oldest Civic Reform Organization in 
America,” but it is one of the most effective 
and useful. It commands universal confi- 
dence and respect. It maintains a secretary 
who gives his entire time to watching, investi- 
gating, and reporting upon the activities of 
all the governing agencies within the Chicago 
area. His investigations are required to be 
exhaustive, his reports scrupulously accurate, 
and they must be submitted to the board of 
directors before they are made public. 

As I shall quote from one of its bulletins, 
I will say a word about its present secretary 
and attorney, Shelby M. Singleton. A num- 
ber of years ago, I held the position of secre- 
tary and attorney of the association and when 
I resigned, I was asked to help select my suc- 
cessor. I found that Mr. Singleton was a 
member of the bar, had had a wide news- 
paper experience, was intelligent, careful, 
courageous, and a man of the highest 
character. For a period of nearly thirty 
years, he has given the people of Chicago ac- 
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curate information, in regard to tlie activities 
of public officials. He is rightfully regarded 
as one of Chicago’s eifective and useful 
citizens. 

The Board of Commissioners of Cook 
County is also the Board of Commissioners 
of the Forest Preserve District of Cook 
County. The president can veto any ordi- 
nance of the board, and this veto can be over- 
come only by a unanimous vote of the other 
members. 

The bulletin of the Citizens’ Association, 
which was issued on September 80, 1926, was 
in part as follows : 

The Citizens’ Association, desires to call the at- 
tention of its members and of the public to a very 
large waste of public funds by the Forest Pre- 
serve Commissioners of Cook County in acquiring 
forest lands. In the purchase of about forty tracts 
which we have investigated, such waste has ap- 
parently amounted to at least $1,250,000. From 
statements made to us by many former owners 
of such tracts it seems clear that such waste could 
have been avoided by buying directly from those 
owners, who say that the District made virtually 
no effort to deal with them. 

As these purchases total less than 4,000 acres, 
which is only about one-third of the total acreage 
bought by the District during the years 1921-26, 
the entire sum wasted in land purchases by the 
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Forest Preserve District diiring that period is 
probably much larger than the amount above- 
mentioned. The interests of the pubhc appear to 
have been properly protected in making such 
purchases during the administration of the late 
Peter Reinberg, as president of the County Board, 
but after his death, early in 1921, laxity developed 
and middlemen began reaping excessive profits. . . . 

Some Recent Examples 

While the purchases which we have examined 
have been made at different times during the last 
six years (the exact number of years Tony had 
been president of the Board), some of the most 
outrageous instances of the squandering of the 
taxpayers’ money have occurred during the pres- 
ent year. As our inquiry has covered so much 
ground that it is impracticable to attempt in the 
space of a single report to business men to give 
details regarding each of the numerous purchases 
that we have investigated, we have selected, for 
the information of our members, the following 
purchases in which the transactions were fairly 
typical of those which we have found to have 
taken place, to the disadvantage of the public, in 
many others: 

The Lewis Institute Tract 

On January 9, 1926, according to records in the 
office of the County Recorder, the Lewis Institute 
sold to Thomas C. Stobbs of Harvey, a sixty-four- 
acre tract in Thornton Township, described in the 
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deed as “that part lying Southwest of River of 
the S. W. % of Section 5, Township 36, Range 
14,” for the sum of $80,041. This was at the rate 
of about $1,250 per acre. The property was con- 
veyed to Stobbs by a deed executed by Mr. Ber- 
nard A. Eckhart, as Vice President of Lewis 
Institute, and by Dr. James B. Herrick, its Secre- 
tary. 

On March 15, 1926, only nine weeks later, this 
same tract was purchased from Stobbs by the 
Forest Preserve District of Cook County for the 
sum of $159,750, an increase of almost $80,000. 

Payment was made by a check for $159,750 on 
the Foreman National Bank, in which the Forest 
Preserve District keeps its main checking account. 
The price paid for the property by the Forest 
Preserve District was $2,500 per acre, just twice 
what Stobbs had paid for it in January, The 
tract had been offered for sale to the District 
within about a week of the time he acquired title. 

This instance is typical of the others set 
out in the bulletin, and illustrates the tech- 
nique that had been developed in connection 
with this form of graft. 

Three years later the Better Government 
Association issued a bulletin calling the at- 
tention of the public to the wholesale manner 
in which the County Board was stealing the 
taxpayers’ money. Its criminal transactions 
were set out at length and with damning par- 
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ticularity. The following are some of the 
statements contained in this bulletin : 

A CONTEACTOKS’ RiNG 

Ceooked Labor Leaders and Members of the 
Board op County Commissioners in Col- 
lusive Criminal Arrangement to 
Rob the County Treasury 


Bulletin A in re County Board 


One of the Reasons for High Taxes 
Extract from the Report op H. J. Kuelling, 

Highway Engineer for Wisconsin, of Sur- 
vey OF Contracts Let in 1927 by the 
Board of Cook County Commis- 
sioners for Hard Roads in 
Cook County 

The table on page two considers twenty-six of 
a total of forty-eight contracts analyzed in Mr. 
Kuelling’s report of December 24, 1927. In each 
case it shows the contract price, engineer’s esti- 
mate, and the percentage under the estimate. 

The law provides that no contractor’s estimate 
shall be considered which is above the published 
engineer’s estimate. The contractors know this 
and yet when the bids were opened for the first 
contract, there was only one bid below the en- 
gineer’s estimate. This was found to be the case 
when the bids were opened for every one of the 
forty-eight contracts. The contractors might just 
as well have agreed among themselves who was 
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to receive the next contract, and as a matter of 
fact, it seems clear that they did have such an 
understanding. Such an arrangement could not 
have just happened and is an indication of crim- 
inal collusion among the contractors which was 
at least permitted by the County Board and calls 
for thorough Grand Jury investigation of this and 
the charge that there exists a combination of con- 
tractors, the County Board, and crooked agents, 
who have worked themselves into temporary con- 
trol of some labor unions. When Mr. Kuelling 
submitted his sixty-eight page report, copy of 
which we have, he said informally, “What you 
need is not an engineer, but a Grand Jury.” (We 
went to Wisconsin and saw Mr. Kuelling, con- 
firming this report.) 

A one-time employee of the Coirnty Board esti- 
mates a criminal waste of four million dollars in 
spending the fifteen-million-dollar bond issue for 
hard roads. The first business of an honest Board 
of County Commissioners is to establish open and 
fair competition in the letting of public contracts. 

In conclusion, the bulletin calls attention to 
the bulletin of the Citizens’ Association above 
referred to and to a number of the instances 
of graft which that bulletin had exposed in 
connection with the purchase of land for the 
Forest Preserve by the County Board. After 
setting out the circumstances of the purchase 
of a tract of land from the Snell Estate, the 
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bulletin of the Better Government Associa- 
tion says: 

The Citizens’ Association estknates that the 
county could have bought this property direct 
from the Snell Estate at a saving of approxi- 
mately $50,000. A summary of what the county 
might have saved through correct business meth- 
ods on the purchases on that one day, March 16, 
1926, is as follows: 


Lewis Institute Tract $ 80,000 

MiUer-Seyforth Tract 30,000 

Schindler Tract 11,000 

Snell Tract 50,000 


Someone’s profit out of the County 

Treasury $171,000 


In this connection, the gentle reader will 
recall that it was in 1931, after Tony had held 
his position for a period of eight years, that 
the Chicago correspondent of the New York 
Nation wrote : 

Although Chicago’s new mayor has never held 
a job that paid him more than $12,000 a year, he 
is worth to-day more than $7,000,000, according 
to the private estimates of several of his support- 
ers in the mayoralty campaign. 

The gentle reader will also recall that it 
was in 1928 when ‘‘Big Bill” was mayor of 
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Chicago and Tony had been president of the 
County Board and in control of Cook County 
for six years, that Frank J. Loesch made his 
visit and presented his petition to A1 Capone 
because, as he said, “It did not take me long 
after I had been made president of the Crime 
Commission to discover that A1 Capone ran 
the city. His hand reached into every depart- 
ment of the city and county governments 

Men who had followed the situation closely 
believe that at this time Tony should have 
been indicted for conspiracy to defraud the 
county and sent to the penitentiary, and that 
this would have been his fate if it had not been 
for the strength of his bipartisan alliances 
and the fact that, as president of the County 
Board, he controlled the purse strings of the 
State’s Attorney’s office. 

Chicago’s Dilemma 

For more than a generation, the people of 
Chicago had known the truth about Cermak. 
They knew that from the very beginning he 
had been a henchman of Eoger Sullivan and 
George Brennan; that he had been constantly 
engaged in the type of political activity which 
their names symbolized; that his whole per- 
sonality had been formed in the atmosphere 
of graft and public betrayal ; that he had been 
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the impudent mouthpiece of the forces of law- 
lessness and degeneracy and they knew that 
the leopard had not changed his spots. But 
in 1931 he had “muscled” himself into a posi- 
tion where they had to support either him or 
Thompson for mayor. Thompson had bank- 
rupted, disgraced, and humiliated the city, and 
it had achieved a reputation throughout the 
world that threatened with failure the plans 
that were being made for the Exposition that 
was to celebrate a century of progress. The 
people were desperate. Something had to be 
done. There was this difference between the 
two candidates: Big Bill had performed 
under a spotlight and used a trumpet, while 
Tony had worked under cover and talked in 
whispers. Tony’s real character, therefore, 
was unknown to the outside world and prob- 
ably would not be discovered in time to affect 
the Exposition. Therefore, they put Tony in 
the cellar, fixed up a dummy for campaign 
purposes, raised a hue and cry against 
Thompson; but after the election, it was the 
real Tony that sat down in the Mayor’s chair. 

Large numbers of the best people in Chi- 
cago chose this horn of the dilemma with en- 
tire sincerity. But there were many intelli- 
gent, public-spirited, and courageous citizens 
who, in the face of misunderstanding, 
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sneers, and abuse, dared to face the facts 
without flinching and to proclaim the 
grim truth — ^that tragic as the reelection of 
Thompson would he, it would he infinitely 
more tragic in the long run should Chicago 
be turned over to Tony Cermak and his ra- 
pacious machine. 

The Better Government 'Association Speaks Out 

Among those who resolutely faced the stark 
realities of the situation were the members of 
the Better Government Association of Chi- 
cago. For years this organization had been 
engaged in a desperate warfare against 
Thompson and his gang, but in 1931 it re- 
fused to indorse Cermak even to defeat 
Thompson, but instead issued a statement of 
facts in regard to the two candidates. The 
facts in regard to Cermak that are set forth 
in this statement constitute one of the most 
terrific indictments that any disinterested and 
responsible body of men had ever presented 
against an aspirant for an important public 
office. 

As I shall quote at length from this indict- 
ment, it is necessary that I should give some 
account of the history, objectives, and leader- 
ship of this organization. 

The activities of the Citizens’ Association 
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were strictly limited to the work of furnish- 
ing information. It did not enter the politi- 
cal arena and attempt to defeat the crooks it 
had exposed. The Municipal Voters’ League 
adopted a different course. It was organized 
to purge the city council of its grafters, and it 
investigated, published the facts, gave names, 
dates and places, and then, with all the energy 
of a forest fire, it went into the aldermanic 
elections to defeat the grafters it had exposed. 
The manner in which this organization, under 
the brilliant and powerful leadership of 
George E. Cole, Hoyt King, Walter Fisher, 
John M. Harlan and others, transformed the 
“old gray wolf” council of the 1890’s into the 
honest and representative body of the early 
1900’s, forms one of the most inspiring and 
romantic chapters in the political history of 
Chicago. There were giants in those days ! 

By 1923, men who were not beneficiaries of 
the spoils system of politics and who had the 
intelligence to see and the courage to face 
facts, knew that Chicago was moving toward 
the abyss. The work of organizing job hunt- 
ers, privilege seekers, grafters, and the under- 
world had proceeded with such remorseless 
thoroughness and efficiency that Chicago’s 
Tammany had not only risen to a position of 
great power itself, but by compelling Eepub- 
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Means to enter into competition with it for the 
support of the same elements, it had driven 
decent and honest men from the leadership of 
the party. Thompson was mayor and the 
city government was a seething mass of cor- 
ruption. Crowe was State’s Attorney and 
that great office was being used to build up a 
political machine. Peter Reinberg, -the hon- 
est president of the County Board, had been 
succeeded by Tony Cermak, the representa- 
tive and spokesman of the underworld and the 
arch representative of spoils politics, and the 
work of Tammanyizing the county govern- 
ment was well under way. Good citizens were 
confused, discouraged, and demoralized. 

Republican and Democratic politicians ig- 
nored the information furnished by the 
Citizens’ Association and other reform organ- 
izations. They gave to the simple-minded 
good citizens rhetoric, fake promises, and 
other forms of ‘ffiunk” and devoted their real 
and sincere efforts to the work of securing the 
support of Chicago’s political realists, the 
privilege seekers, the grafters, and the under- 
world. The Municipal Voters’ League con- 
fined its efforts to aldermanic elections. The 
situation, therefore, cried aloud for disinter- 
ested, public-spirited, and courageous citizens 
who would organize to obtain full informa- 
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tion as to all public officials and to make vig- 
orous and effective use of that information — 
men who, with fire and sword would go into 
every political contest and fight to defeat 
crooks and elect good men to office. It was 
in response to this imperative civic demand 
that the Better Government Association was 
formed. A group of men who were not office 
seekers or the beneficiaries of spoils politics, 
men who were free and fearless, came to- 
gether and decided that to the best of their 
ability they would undertake this difficult and 
distasteful task. They realized that they 
would incur the wrath of the politicians, the 
grafters, and the underworld and that the 
parasitic spokesman of these elements would 
maliciously misinterpret their acts and hurl 
at them lies, insults, and vituperation; but 
they also knew that this had been the fate of 
the men who, in every age, had dared to chal- 
lenge the intrenched forces of vice, privilege, 
and greed. 

The leader of this group of men has been 
E. J. Davis, one of the most valiant champions 
of the cause of honest and efficient govern- 
ment that has appeared in any American city. 
The most valid ground of hope for Chicago’s 
future is the fact that it can still produce a 
civic leader of the type and stature of E. J. 
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Davis. It was my good fortune to come into 
contact with him frequently during a period 
of over twenty years. I have seen him at the 
coimcil table and in the political trenches, 
and I have seen him “go over the top” in the 
face of exploding hand grenades and ma- 
chine gun and artillery fire. He is a man of 
penetrating and realistic intelligence, abso- 
lute integrity, and unswerving devotion to the 
cause of civic righteousness. If the time ever 
comes when the press dispatches from Chicago 
tell of the words and deeds of men of this type 
rather than of the type of Tony Cermak, 
J. “Ham” Lewis, “Big Bill” Thompson, Bob 
Crowe, Fred Britten, and A1 Capone, it wiU 
be safe to conclude that the day of her re- 
demption has dawned. 

But there is testimony as to the character 
of the man and the quality of his leadership 
that is far more impressive than any that I 
can give. He was one of the leaders in the 
movement to rid Chicago of Bob Crowe and 
was one of the powerful factors in accom- 
plishing that result. In recognition of the 
part he took in that fight, eighty-three of the 
leading business men, judges, lawyers, educa- 
tors, and philanthropists of Chicago acted as 
hosts at a dinner given in his honor at the 
Union League Club. An account of this din- 
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ner was given in an editorial in the Christian 
Century, which is published in Chicago and is 
recognized as one of the outstanding organs 
of liberal religious and political thought in 
America. It said: 

We have long wished that adequate recognition 
might be made of the services which Mr. E. J. 
Davis has rendered the cause of good govern- 
ment in Chicago. Day in and day out, year after 
year, in the face of defeat, apathy, and appalling 
civic irresponsibility, Mr. Davis has toiled ahead 
to free his city from the control of spoilsmen and 
their allies. . . . Beneath the defeat of the plun- 
derbund in the recent Illinois primary — ^and par- 
ticularly beneath the defeat of the discredited 
State’s Attorney Crowe — ^there lay years of her- 
culean effort by Mr. Davis and his organization. 
Now that the victory has been won, a newspaper 
is doing what it can to claim the credit; but those 
who watched the fight from its inception know 
that if honor was due any one more than another, 
that one was E. J. Davis. On the night of May 
8, as representative a group of the city’s leaders 
as has ever met, attended a dinner at the Union 
League Club in honor of this dauntless reformer. 
The public recognition thus accorded him was as 
genuine as it was unstinted. When the roll of 
the worthy servants of Chicago, and of American 
good government in general, is made up, the 
period of the last decade must contain, high on 
the list, the name of E. J. Davis. 
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The character of the many tributes that 
were paid to Davis is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing excerpts from two of them. Harry E. 
Kelley, who had been president and for many 
years chairman of the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Union League Club, said: 

I found that he was a great, shrewd, planning 
political leader, of a high order, that any cona- 
naunity might feel proud to possess. ... I re- 
gard him as a great man, an honest man, a cou- 
rageous man, a man of great zeal, and a man as 
nearly always right as any of us get. 

Frank J. Loesch paid him the following 
tribute : 

Mr. Davis is a man who has a remarkable grasp 
of facts; he puts those facts before you. When 
I found myself at odds with him, as I have at 
times, and sat down and discussed with him the 
problems, I have found that he knew a great deal 
more on the subject than I did from the fund of 
information that his wide experience gathered. 
... I pay the highest compliment to any man 
when I say that Mr. Davis is a man among men 
of such honesty and integrity that you can tie to 
bim without a question of doubt that he will lead 
you right. 

For years, Davis and the other members of 
the Better Government Association had 
fought Tony at such close quarters that they 
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could see the white of his eyes and were thor- 
oughly familiar with his record from the day 
he entered politics. They did everything in 
their power to induce the Democratic Party 
to nominate an outstanding man for the po- 
sition of mayor, and when it gave the nomina- 
tion to Tony, the association declined to in- 
dorse him. This action was all the more 
significant in view of the fact that on a 
former occasion, this association had issued 
the following statement in regard to Thomp- 
son: 

It appearing from the press that the candidacy 
of William Hale Thompson for reelection as 
mayor of Chicago is being launched and that an 
organized and widespread effort is being made to 
secure petitions in his behalf, it becomes pertinent 
to refresh the public’s memory as to the circum- 
stances under which his administration came to 
an inglorious end less than two years ago, in a 
flood of indictments and prosecutions extending 
into almost every department of public service, 
thus leaving the impression upon the public 
mind of: 

1. General inefficiency, systematic grafting, 
and neglect of public business in all departments 
of the city service. 

2. The debauching of the public schools and 
humane institutions of the city, culminating in 
the arrest and indictment of the president and 
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other members of the school board and employees. 

3. The scandals in the Department of public 
works, including the extortionate fees of so-called 
“real estate experts” and vast sums paid to con- 
tractors for work never performed and for ma- 
terials never delivered, resulting again in indict- 
ments even at the hands of a friendly prosecutor, 

4. The demoralization and corruption of the 
Police Department, resulting in a reign of terror 
throughout the city from organized criminal gangs 
and the open operation of black and tan resorts 
and gambling dens from which the city still suf- 
fers. 

5. The looting of the police and fire pension 
funds. 

6. The oppression and robbery by enforced con- 
tributions from legitimate business by hordes of 
inspectors and political workers promoting fake 
fairs, expositions, benefits, and catch-penny enter- 
prises. 

7. The political assassination of honest and in- 
dependent aldermen and the wholesale stealing 
of elections while the election machinery was in 
the administration’s hands. 

8. The sale of pubhc ofl&ces and the bribery of 
the pubhc oAGLcials and the prostitution of the 
courts and prosecuting agencies. 

9. The dehberate deception of the people by 
false economic issues and pohtieal masquerades 
to the delay of the proper solution of our trans- 
portation problem. 

10. The brazen attempt to capture the judici- 
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ary of Cook County, prevented only by the up- 
rising of decent citizens. 

In view of these notorious facts, the Better 
Government Association urges its members and 
all other citizens jealous of the good name of 
Chicago not to sign these petitions. 

Fully realizing that Thompson was a man 
of this character, the members of the Better 
Government Association believed that his elec- 
tion would prove to be less of a menace to the 
city than would the election of Cermak. Prior 
to the election, therefore, it issued the follow- 
ing statement to the voters of Chicago : 

Shall Chicago Have a Tammany Matoe? 

Is Chicago Liable to Jump into the Fiee in 

AN Effort to Get Out of the Frying Pan? 

The forthcoming mayoralty election confronts 
Chicago with a serious situation. Thousands of 
people are discouraged, others disappointed, and 
multitudes of voters are planning to remain away 
from the polls because they are in a state of 
mental confusion as to the merits and demerits 
of the two leading candidates. 

The Better Government Association anticipated 
this very situation more than a year ago and made 
urgent proposals to various civic and business or- 
ganizations and leaders who should hold the wel- 
fare of the city at heart to put forth a program 
that would insure the candidacy of some public- 
spirited business man who was independent of 
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political alliances. The Association was invited 
to put forward a program looking to the accom- 
plishment of the nomination and election of such 
a candidate. 

The Association prepared and presented such 
a plan to various leaders and groups m many con- 
ferences, but was unable to get unanimity of pur- 
poseful action. Some strange apathy or fear 
seemed to have laid hold upon many of our civic 
and business leaders, and the matter was allowed 
to drift until the politicians maneuvered the city 
into the position where now we have two machine 
politicians as candidates. 

Bad as the situation is, the Better Government 
Association does not believe that the loyal citi- 
zens of Chicago have the right to wash their hands 
of the matter. 

It is an unhappy alternative that faces the city, 
but we must deal with the present dilemma some- 
how and then take necessary steps to prevent the 
recurrence of such a disaster in the future. 

The friends of the Better Government Asso- 
ciation are urging us to put forth a statement 
which mig ht serve to assist them in their decision. 
In an effort to comply with this request, we are 
setting forth this brief summary of the records of 
the leading candidates and the situation as we 
see it. . . , 


Credits in Cermak’s Record 

Built one thousand miles of concrete road. 
Built twenty-six bridges on county highways. 
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Increased forest preserve from 25,000 acres as 
it was when Peter Reinberg left it, to 32,000 acres 
in 1930. 

Built new Criminal Court and Jail Buildings at 
Twenty-sixth and California Avenue. 

BuUt new Nurses’ Home. 

Increased the amount paid out of the public 
treasury for pubhe welfare work. 

Maintained against strenuous opposition the 
efidciency program initiated by Charles S. Peter- 
son effecting thereby a large annual savings in 
the cost of issuing tax biUs. 

Liabilities in Cermak’s Record 

Aggressively opposed throughout his career the 
moral and spiritual interests of Chicago, Cook 
County, and Illinois. 

As secretary of the United Societies, he has a 
long record as the ruthless leader of the saloon 
and brewery overlords in Cook County before the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

The orderly use of hquor may be one question, 
but the debauching of boys and girls is quite an- 
other matter, and yet Cermak was the chief spon- 
sor and defender for years of the special bar per- 
mit ordinance under which liquor was sold in 
several hundred public dance halls to young boys 
and girls until three o’clock in the morning in 
dehberate defiance of state law closing liquor re- 
sorts at 1 A.M. and forbidding liquor sales to 
minors. 

Cermak resisted every attempt of the Juvenile 
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Protective Association and others to repeal this 
ordinance. Committees composed of leading citi- 
zens reported to the City Council that they had 
seen liquor freely dispensed by minors to minors 
in these places; girls lying drimk on the floors of 
the main ballrooms, and they charged that the 
ordinance was responsible for the debauching of 
thousands of boys and girls. 

This made no difference to Cermak, and he de- 
terminedly fought on every occasion the repeal of 
this infamous ordinance. 

He aggressively opposed every attempt of the 
Mayor, Council, or police to regulate or restrict 
saloons, breweries, dance haUs, and disorderly re- 
sorts with their attendant evils. He fought for 
a wide-open town with unrestricted saloon dom- 
ination. 

Speaker of the House in the General Assembly, 
Edward D. Shurtleff, accused Cermak of buying 
votes for United States Senator when Lorimer was 
elected. 

Representative Charles A. White accused Cer- 
mak of being paid for his vote for Lorimer for 
United States Senator. 

Gambling, disorderly houses, bootlegging, road 
houses, and vice syndicates through Cook County 
up to the present time have been protected under 
Cermak’s a dmin istration of the County Board. 

Sinister use of public money and public patron- 
age to promote his personal political machine. 

Ruthless overlordship of private business and 
public officials to further his own private and pub- 
lic interests. 
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Promotion of bipartisan deals which destroy 
party responsibility and administration efidciency. 

Cermak always fought Women Suffrage. 

Located Criminal Court Building at such inac- 
cessible spot as to play directly into the hands of 
politics and crime. 

Waste of Public Funds under Cermak’s 
Administration 

While Cermak built one thousand miles of hard 
roads in Cook County during his administration, 
he paid approximately $5,000 per mile in excess 
of the cost of the state roads in Cook County with 
identical specifications and conditions, making 
approximately a five-million-doUar waste to tax- 
payers. 

Unnecessary hard roads built to promote real 
estate interests and pohtical favors. 

H. J. Knelling, highway engineer of Wisconsin, 
and one of the best road engineers in the United 
States, was employed by the Association of Com- 
merce to investigate hard road building by the 
Cook County Commissioners under Cermak in 
1927. He said informally when he sent in his 
sixty-eight-page report, “What you need is not an 
engineer, but a Grand Jury.” 

Haskins & Sells, employed by the Association 
of Commerce in 1929 to investigate hard road 
building by the Cook County Conomissioners 
under Cermak, reported July 18, 1930, showing a 
waste in the highway department of $1,670,000 
and thereby confirmed the Kuelling report. 
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Excessive cost of bridges and building unneces- 
sary bridges. For example, one at Twenty-sixth 
Street across the Des Plaines River on an unim- 
proved road and difficult even to find. There is 
a bridge at Twenty-second Street and another at 
Thirty-first Street at the Zoological Gardens. The 
one at Twenty-sixth Street is unnecessary and ap- 
pears to benefit only a real estate development. 

Purchases of land for Forest Preserves through 
dummies at greatly excess cost to the taxpayers. 
Citizens’ Association in 1926 in Bulletin No. 69 
said that in forty tracts they had investigated 
such waste amounted to at least $1,250,000. 

Paid eighty-three cents per cubic foot for con- 
structing the Crimmal Court and Jail Buildmgs, 
which is more than twice as much as they should 
have cost. They are defective in many respects. 
Particularly there was no provision made for heat- 
ing so that it was necessary to bring heat from the 
Bridewell heating plant. 

The Main Question Is 

Do the citizens of Chicago want to place all of 
the political power in Chicago and Cook County 
and most of the power in Illinois in the hands of 
one man and build up here a worae than Tam- 
many Han? 

Even if Cermak should resign as president of 
the County Board, he would select his own suc- 
cessor. He does not get his power from being 
president of that Board, but as chairman and boss 
of the Democratic machine. 
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Cermak Already Has Ominous Power 

He is the successor of George Brennan and 
Roger Sullivan as chairman of the Democratic 
County Committee which makes him the dictator 
and boss of the Democratic machine. 

No man or woman can be a successful candidate 
for the Democratic nomination without Cermak’s 
O.K. He dominates through his power as party 
boss, the patronage and control of the Coimty 
Board, County Treasurer, Board of Election Com- 
missioners, County Judge, Coroner, County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Board of Assessors, Bail- 
iff and Clerk of the Municipal Court and the 
Sheriff’s office. 

Efforts are being made at Springfield to give 
him full power over the Board of Review, as well 
as the Board of Assessors. 

As Democratic boss and Mayor he would desig- 
nate in what banks nearly one and one-half billion 
dollars would be deposited during the next four 
years and what banks would handle the city, 
county, and sanitary district funds. 

Controls Judges 

No Democratic judge will be renominated and 
no new Democratic candidate for judge can have 
the nomination without Cermak’s O.K. It would 
also be difficult for any of the Republican judges 
to maintain themselves against his opposition be- 
cause of his bipartisan power and influence. A 
humiliating spectacle was the trekking of Repub- 
lican as weU as Democratic judges to do obeisance 
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to him before the last bipartisan agreement for 
the election of judges. 

Dictates South Park Commissioners 

He has an outstanding voice in selecting South 
Park Commissioners and any office that he does 
not control outright he influences through biparti- 
san alignments. 

Took Mayoralty Nomination for Himself 

He tiimed down A. A. Sprague, Clayton F. 
Smith, John S. Clark, Judge McCrorty, Judge 
Sullivan and Dr. Bundesen and took the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Mayor himself, notwith- 
standing the fact that he had just a few months 
before been elected to an important office for 
four years. 

Would Control the Election Machinery and Police 
Department 

If elected Mayor, he would retain aU of the 
foregoing power and have added to it the control 
of the Police Department, thereby controlling all 
of the election machinery and have undisputed 
control of elections. With the control of all of- 
fices in his hands, who would guard the polling 
places? Also, with the control of the Police De- 
partment, where and how do the decent citizens 
who are advocating Cermak’s election expect the 
polling places to be guarded? 
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What Hope Left? 

The one thread of hope to prevent dictatorial 
and oppressive power being centralized in this 
man’s hand would be what the people might do 
at the elections next year, but we have already 
reviewed his autocratic control of all departments 
of the election machinery and whether or not the 
people’s will was allowed to express itself at the 
polls would be entirely dependent upon his benev- 
olence. In this connection, it is well to bear in 
mind that Cemaak has been and is now in position 
to crush out organized vote frauds. As President 
of the County Board and as boss of the Demo- 
cratic Party, he could have cooperated with Judge 
Jareeki in preventing wholesale frauds at the 
April primaries and in preceding elections. 

No Appropriation to Loesch to Prosecute Vote 
Frauds 

Election frauds do not just happen. They take 
place because political bosses are determined to 
carry elections at aU hazards and organize delib- 
erately to carry elections by fraud. His adminis- 
tration refused to appropriate money for the 
Loesch investigation of vote frauds and did not 
give that investigation the sanction of an ofl&cial 
investigation backed up by an organization of 
which he was president, and which, as a public- 
spirited citizen, he should have loyally supported. 

He would also control the School Board, Civil 
Service Commission, Board of Local Improve- 
ments, Corporation Counsel, Building Depart- 
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ment and many other departments of local gov- 
ernment. 

Would Take Over State’s Attorney’s Office 

If elected Mayor, he would immediately organ- 
ize his force to capture the one remaining power- 
ful office in the county, the State’s attorneyship, 
and would put a henchman of his own in control 
of that office. 

Controls Forty-four Votes in the Legislature 

Further than this, there are forty-four Demo- 
crats, members of the Legislature from Cook 
County, who could not hold their positions with- 
out his O.K., and therefore will vote on all major 
questions as he directs. This would give him 
practically control over legislation and permit 
him to organize most of the political power in the 
State and give him great advantage in electing 
the Governor and the United States Senator in 
1932 and might affect the Presidency. 

Will We Help Matters by Jumping into the Fire 
in Trying to Get Out of the Frying Pant 

There are evidences of a new and better leader- 
ship for the Kepublican Party in Chicago and 
Cook County in an able and public-spirited group 
of young men who are working intelligently for a 
reorganization of local government on a sound and 
wholesome basis. 

Now in the public’s eagerness to hasten the de- 
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parture of unworthy leaders, there is danger of 
establishing an infinitely worse condition under 
a ruthless Chicago Tammany, closing the doors 
to this new leadership. 

We must maintain two parties in opposition to 
one another. 

If the people of Chicago deliberately place in 
Cermak’s hand by electing him Mayor, practically 
all the power in Cook County, they will be trust- 
ing for good or evil to one man, more power than 
the people anywhere in this country have ever 
placed in the hands of one man. 

If the people are going to trust one man with 
this vast power, it is vitally important that he 
should be a man of probity of character and of 
unusual public spirit. The voters should ponder 
carefuUy whether or not Cermak’s record shows 
that he is worthy of such great responsibilities. 

The position taken in this campaign by 
Rev. A. M. Pennewell, one of the leading 
clergymen of Chicago, illustrates the attitude 
of citizens who refused to listen to party 
slogans, to be deceived or intimidated, to help 
put over an alibi or to run with the pack. He 
faced and proclaimed the grim realities of the 
situation without flinching. In a radio ad- 
dress delivered during the campaign he said : 

The Citizens Committee of Ten Thousand has 
asked me to teU for whom I shall vote for Mayor 
.and why. It is with great reluctance that I vote 
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for either of the two major candidates. Neither 
of them represents my civic ideals. However, as 
a citizen of Chicago, I cannot run away from 
making a choice. ... I shall vote for !Mr. 
Thomson for three reasons; First, because I think 
he is far less dangerous to my civic ideals than 
Mr. Cermak; second, because I think if Thomp- 
son is elected we will have a chance to make a 
change in four years. If Mr. Cermak, with his 
vast political organization and power is elected, 
he cannot be overthrown in fifteen years; third, I 
think the election of Mr. Cermak would create a 
ruthless political machine which would dominate 
the politics of the State of Illinois and be a dan- 
gerous influence in national affairs. 

The newspapers have given us a life-sized por- 
trait of Thompson duly distorted for campaign 
purposes. They have given us a highly touched 
up picture of Cermak. We shall take a glimpse 
of the real Cermak. 

Crime — ^Last summer I was a member of the 
Chicago Church Federation Crime Committee 
and had a look behind the scenes. Crime in Chi- 
cago is appalling. My conviction is that the crime 
situation in Cook County, outside of Chicago, is 
as bad or worse than in the city of Chicago. 
Cook County is Mr. Cermak’s province, and there 
you will find the grand headquarters of A1 Ca- 
pone, from which he carries on his extensive cam- 
paign of lawlessness. There is no record of Mr. 
Cermak’s offering a single protest against bandit 
Capone’s activities. Capone’s dog tracks were run 
under injunction by Judge Fisher, Cermak’s 
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henchman. I have before me a list of two hun- 
dred roadhouses in Cook County licensed by Mr. 
Cermak, many of the owners being of the tough- 
est crooks in the county. Never in the history oi 
Cook County has it been so overrun with slot 
machines, prostitutes, bootleggers, and racketeers 
as during the administration of Mr. Cernaak. ^ Mr. 
Cermak has 500,000 people under his administra- 
tion. 

Graft — ^Exposures of graft during recent years 
have been in the County Board, Forest Preserve, 
and Sanitary District, which are the peculiar do- 
mains of Mr. Cermak. Mr. Cermak has an inter- 
esting habit of breaking down when confronted 
with graft in his administration and calling for 
an advisory committee of highly respectable citi- 
zens to help him cover up. On December 8, 1928, 
the Better Government Association sent a letter 
to the County Board, of which Mr. Cermak is 
chairman, asking for the privilege of examining 
their books. Mr. Cermak promptly broke down 
and sent his man Newby to the Association of 
Commerce and begged them to make the exam- 
ination before the Better Government Associa- 
tion got at it. I quote from the Chicago Tribune 
of July 18, 1930: 

“A Citizens’ Survey Committee of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, headed by Wm. R. 
Dawes, reported to the Coimty Board yesterday 
that the Board’s highway expenditures from Jan- 
uary 18, 1927, to June 30, 1929, were $1,677,000 
in excess of a reasonable cost for the construction 
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and maintenance of county roads. It was also 
found that “dummy” bids curtailed competition 
in the award of contracts, that materials were 
purchased without advertising for bids, that low 
bids were rejected for unrecorded reason and that 
funds were spent for other than their intended 
purpose.” 

Mr. Cermak’s grief on account of these little 
errors was so moving that the Association of Com- 
merce was moved to cooperate with him in an ad- 
visory committee rather than reporting the steals 
to a grand jury and demanding his prosecution. 
Nothing has been done about this steal of public 
funds revealed by the Association of Commerce. 
If Mr. Cermak confesses that he did not know 
these things were being done under his adminis- 
tration, he is a simpleton unworthy of his high 
ofl&ce. If he did know of it, he is a common crook 
and should have been indicted. He could not 
help knowing it for he had to O.K. orders and 
checks. . . . 

I have before me a statement by Mr. Joseph 
Moss, Director of Public Welfare of Cook County, 
which says: 

“Conditions in Oak Forest are deplorable, and 
the feeble patients are washing one another’s 
faces and hands. They have only five graduate 
nurses and 4,191 patients. According to the an- 
nual report of Cook County Commissioners, of 
whom Mr. Anton J. Cermak is chairman, of Jan- 
uary 2, 1931.” 
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Again Mr, Cermak breaks down and asks for 
an advisory committee of social welfare workers. 
Why does Cernaak surround himself with so many 
advisory committees? Why is it necessary to sur- 
round Cermak with a guard of well-known citi- 
zens for every job he has? If he isn’t competent 
to run the job, he should resign. If he cannot be 
trusted, he should be thrown out. 

I have before me a letter written by an em- 
ployee of the County Board, from which I quote: 

“They used to joke about how Cermak always 
appointed Association of Commerce dudes to be 
on his project committees and he would say, 
‘Those guys don’t know what it’s all about. They 
want the honor. Let’s give it to them. Call a 
hell of a lot of meetings, wear them out, and then 
we can do what we please with them fronting 
for us.’ ” 

Maybe that throws a little light on Mr. Cer- 
mak’s eagerness for citizens’ advisory commit- 
tees. . . . 

Basis of PoLiTicAn Power — The basis of Mr. 
Cermak’s political power was the exploitation of 
organizations of foreign-born groups. In 1906, 
Cermak and the saloon keepers, brewers, and dis- 
tillers, organized the United Societies and nith- 
lessly used these organizations of foreign extrac- 
tion as a threat to coerce the Chicago City Coun- 
cil to allow a wide-open town and the Legislature 
of Illinois to enact laws favorable to saloons and 
breweries. Playing on the liberal ideals of those 
groups, he used them to defeat regulations of 
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saloons, gambling houses, dance halls, and the 
social evil. When his political power was safely 
established, he pushed the United Societies into 
the back room and called the bankers, big busi- 
ness boys, and social welfare workers into the 
front room and began to organize advisory boards 
to promote his political progress. Soon we may 
hear him announce the organization of the Allied 
Advisory Boards, substituting for the United So- 
cieties. 

In 1912, Cermak fought and defeated an at- 
tempt in the City Council to increase police ef- 
ficiency to better suppress crime. 

I quote from an article by Professor Graham 
Taylor in the Daily News of December 28, 1912: 

“Chicago needs nothing more dining 1913 than 
the reorganization of its Police Department es- 
sentially along the lines laid down in this ordi- 
nance, and a superintendent capable of handling 
it. It in becomes the representatives of the 
United Societies to oppose the ordinance on the 
ground that it provides for the enforcement of all 
laws pertaining to the city of Chicago and the 
people therein, for fear that the statutes regulat- 
ing the sale of liquor might be enforced.” 

. . . Cermak secured the passage of a special 
permit ordinance permitting the sale of liquor in 
dance halls until 3 a.m., in direct contravention 
of the state law calling for 1 o’clock closing. 
These dance haUs became so notorious that pub- 
lic-spiiited citizens and large groups of women, 
including Jane Addams, Harriett Vittum, Mary 
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McDowell and Mrs. Charles E, Merriam, pro- 
tested before council committees and called for 
protection. A report by investigators showed that 
two hundred thousand boys and girls nightly 
frequented the dance halls and estimated that 
twelve hundred girls were betrayed every night 
at dance halls. The Chicago Tribune went so far 
as to state that fourteen thousand girls were se- 
duced every twenty-four hours. Opposing these 
prominent citizens and women was Mr. Anton J. 
Cermak, waving the club of the United So- 
cieties. . . . 




Chapter Nine 

SOME REJECTED LEADERS 

In order to grasp the full significance of 
Tony’s triumph, it must be borne in mind that 
the people of Chicago did not have as their 
only alternative men of the type of Crowe, 
Barrett, Litsinger, and Thompson. During 
the thirty years in which the people, by 
mounting majorities, were electing Tony to 
offices of ever-increasing importance in the 
city and county, they were with equal uni- 
formity and decisiveness defeating men of 
intelligence, integrity, and courage — ^men who 
represented the best American traditions and 
the highest American ideals. Any adequate 
account of the men of this type who have 
been rejected would require a volume and 
would throw a flood of light on the shame of 
Chicago. Three typical instances will give us 
some idea of what such a book would be like : 

John J. Healy 

In 1904, John J. Healy was elected State’s 
Attorney of Cook County by a majority of 
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75,000 votes. He was a man of unusual abil- 
ity, learning, integrity, and courage. He was 
broad-minded and a man of excellent judg- 
ment and of great personal dignity and 
charm. For two years I was a member of his 
trial staff and had the opportunity daily of 
seeing him in action. He was at his office 
early and late and kept in close touch with 
the work of his assistants. Through the po- 
lice and other sources, he learned who the 
criminals were, where they were, and what 
they were doing, and he pursued them with 
relentless determination. No criminal ever 
thought of approaching him except to plead 
guilty or to offer to assist the state. It never 
occurred to the crassest politician in Chicago 
to suggest to Healy that he play politics with 
his office or perform the most insignificant 
act of public betrayal. With the single excep- 
tion of Charles S. Deneen, he was the greatest 
State’s Attorney in Chicago’s history. He 
was an excellent example of the type of public 
official which we must choose and sustain if 
our form of government is to endure. 

Upon the expiration of his term in 1908, 
he entered the Eepublican primary as a can- 
didate for renomination. In 1906 Tony had 
become head of the United Societies and the 
underworld had been organized for political 
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warfare. It demanded that Healy give a 
public pledge that, if elected, he would make 
no effort to enforce the law closing the saloons 
on Sunday- Sunday closing was merely the 
shibboleth of the underworld. It knew that 
any man who, as candidate for State’s Attor- 
ney, would in advance of the election give a 
public pledge that he would not attempt to 
enforce a law which it was determined to 
break, would be unfit for the position. It 
knew that he would be a man of a type that 
could be trusted in all things. 

Healy was not a total abstainer, a prohibi- 
tionist, a reformer, or an extremist of any 
kind. He knew that each act of opening a 
saloon on Sunday was a separate offense, that 
there were over 7,000 saloons in the city, that 
each defendant "would be entitled to a jury 
trial and an appeal. He knew that this law 
could be enforced only by the Mayor exercis- 
ing his power to revolce saloon licenses. Fur- 
thermore, he had brought sufficient number of 
prosecutions under the statute to convince 
everybody that its enforcement was beyond 
the power of the State’s Attorney. He had 
no intention of attempting the impossible. 
He stated, however, that his self-respect 
would not permit him to agree not to enforce 
a particular law when, if elected, he would be 
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required to take an oath to enforce all the 
laws. He stated also that a situation might 
arise in which it would be clearly his duty to 
institute prosecution under this law and that 
he would go into office a free man or he would 
retire to private life. This attitude was 
highly unsatisfactory to the underworld. 

It has been said that when a great occasion 
arises, a man is sure to appear who is equal 
to its demands. This occasion was no excep- 
tion to the rule. John E. Wayman entered 
the primary as the protagonist of ‘‘personal 
liberty.” As a member of the trial staff of 
the State’s Attorney under both Deneen and 
Healy, I had seen Wayman in action for four 
years and I heard several of his primary 
speeches. He was a cheap, tricky shyster who 
hung around the Criminal Court Building de- 
fending criminals of all sorts and conditions. 
He charged into the political arena with the 
fury of an enraged bull and shouted defiance 
to all who would close the saloons on Sunday 
or interfere with personal liberty. As he 
warmed up to his subject, his voice would 
crack, the veins stand out on his forehead and 
the perspiration run down from his face and 
wilt his collar. 

Surely this was a Daniel come to judg- 
ment ! The organized underworld was thrown 
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into the Eepublican primary, Healy was de- 
feated and Wayman became State’s Attorney 
of Cook County. Immediately that great 
office became a farce and such it has remained 
to this day. Where criminals have not been 
able to use it, they have despised it because 
of its futility. 

The paralysis of the State’s Attorney’s 
office was the first of a series of great under- 
world victories that finally landed its leader 
in the mayor’s chair and Chicago in its pres- 
ent situation. 

Charles E. Merriam 

Charles E. Merriam was professor of Po- 
litical Science in the University of Chicago 
and a recognized authority on the subject of 
municipal government. In 1909 he was 
elected to the City Council and almost immedi- 
ately took his place as the outstanding mem- 
ber of that body. 

In the spring of 1911, a group of men who 
had joined the Progressive Republican move- 
ment, of whom I was one, requested Merriam 
to enter the Republican primary as a candi- 
date for mayor, and he consented to do so. He 
ignored the machines and the bosses, went di- 
rect to the people, and after a spectacular 
campaign, was nominated, receiving more 
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votes than both his machine opponents com- 
bined. The underworld, the grafters, and the 
bosses were astounded. They had not thought 
such a result possible and had been caught 
napping. They at once got on the job to pre- 
vent such a catastrophe as his election. 

The organized underworld, speaking 
through the United Societies, came forward 
and demanded that he give his pledge that, if 
elected, he would not close the saloons on Sun- 
day. Merriam was a professor, but he was 
also a shrewd politician and he knew that half 
of the “'good” people would put a cross in 
the Republican circle and the other half 
would put a cross in the Democratic circle, 
and that the underworld and the grafters 
would decide the result. He realized that he 
should give the required promise or save the 
time and money that would be required to go 
through the campaign. He therefore stated 
that he was for home rule and until that was 
granted, he would be content with the status 
quo. As home rule could not be obtained in 
a generation, that meant that if he was 
elected, the lid would remain off the caldron 
as it had always been. He had attempted to 
say “Shibboleth,” but the underworld immedi- 
ately detected the fact that he had pronounced 
it “Sibboleth.” As he informs us : 
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My opponents were dumfounded and for the 
moment panic-stricken at my declaration that I 
personally favored a grant of home rule to Chi- 
cago, and until this was granted was content to 
preserve the status quo. Great consternation 
and frenzied cries that this could not be true and 
that I could not be trusted were heard on all 
sides.* 

It may be added that his supporters were 
also dumfounded. But they realized that he 
was honest in the matter, and that it meant 
simply that he was willing to accept the office 
on these terms and accomplish as much as 
possible. They also knew that, if elected, he 
would appoint good men to office, destroy the 
alliance between politics and vice and crime, 
eliminate graft, introduce honesty and ef- 
ficiency into every department of the city 
government, deal effectively with a multitude 
of municipal problems that were pressing for 
solution, inaugurate and carry through im- 
portant public improvements that would make 
Chicago a more wholesome and beautiful city 
— ^that a man of intelligence, conscience, and 
public spirit would occupy the office of mayor. 

The alternative was Carter H. Harrison. 


^ Merriam, Charles Edward, Chicago, a More Intimate View 
of Urban Politics, p. 285. The Macmillan Company. 
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He had been four times mayor of Chicago, 
and it seemed that his early fight on Yerkes 
had exhausted his store of moral energy. In 
later years it used to be said that “Carter 
never stole a dollar but he dozed in his of- 
fice while the underworld ran amuck and his 
friends stole everything in sight down to the 
door mats in the City Hall.” 

The choice, of course, was a simple one. 
The United Societies indorsed Harrison and 
under its effective leadership the organized 
underworld marched to the polls and voted for 
Harrison and Merriam was defeated. On 
that election day, April 4, 1911, Chicago 
threw away the greatest opportunity that has 
come to it in half a century. The movement 
which Merriam led collapsed and four years 
later, on April 6, 1915, William Hale Thomp- 
son was elected mayor. This was another of 
Tony’s great achievements. 

In 1913, Merriam returned to the City 
Council, and after four years of brilliant and 
invaluable service, he was defeated by a non- 
descript politician and retired to private life. 
Years later, speaking of his mayoralty cam- 
paign, he said : 


If my managers had been thoughtful enough 
to produce some woman at the psychological mo- 
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ment, demanding that I take care of some bastard 
son, I should probably have been elected.^ 

After twenty-five years of experience in the 
political life of Chicago, this is the tribute 
which Professor Merriam pays to the intelli- 
gence and public spirit of her people! 

Charles S. Deneen • 

It has been pointed out that Charles S. 
Deeneen is a practical and resourceful poli- 
tician and determined to survive. In a crisis 
he would not put forward a big man for an 
important office, because that might deprive 
him of the right to distribute the patronage 
to his followers and thus endanger his politi- 
cal machine, which was the foundation of his 
power. He would enter into temporary and 
permanent alliances with political spoilsmen 
when necessary to preserve himself and his 
organization from destruction. He did not 
pursue this course from choice, but because he 
found it necessary if he was to keep his head 
above the political waters of Chicago. 

Whatever one may think of some of his po- 
litical methods, it must not be forgotten that 
for years, in alliance with Victor F. Lawson, 
Deneen struggled to defeat dishonest men and 

“ Ibid., p. 287. 
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to elect to office men who could be depended 
upon to perform their duties with ability and 
fidelity. Lawson was the editor of the inde- 
pendent and powerful Daily News, and he 
represented the highest ideals of journalism 
and citizenship. He was a giant among the 
Chicago journalists, and Deneen was a giant 
among Chicago politicians. For many years 
these men, in a spirit of true civic responsi- 
bility, stood at Chicago’s gates and with the 
strength of Titans resisted the oncoming bar- 
barian invasion. 

Let us turn for a moment from the poli- 
tician to the man and the public official. He 
was born in Illinois and graduated from Mc- 
Kendree College, of which institution his 
father was president. He is a man of exem- 
plary personal habits, great physical strength 
and vigor and of impressive appearance. In 
character and intellect, he towers above all 
the men who have achieved conspicuous politi- 
cal success in Illinois in his generation. 

In 1896, at the age of thirty-three, he was 
elected State’s Attorney of Cook County and 
immediately established a reign of terror in 
Chicago’s underworld that lasted during the 
eight years he was in office. With the utmost 
vigor, he went after criminals, big and little, 
and without compromise or delay sent them 
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to prison or the gallows. He was more pow- 
erful and effective than any lawer that crimi- 
nals could find to defend them. It was 
impossible for men of the type of Charlie 
Erbstein or Clarence Darrow, who have done 
so much to make Chicago safe for criminals, 
to get away with their stuff or make the 
State’s Attorney’s office ridiculous while he 
was at its head. He outmaneuvered them, 
exposed their tricks, exploded their sophistry, 
and made them appear like the men they 
really were. There is not the slightest doubt 
that he is entitled to rank with Joseph W. 
Folk and other great public prosecutors of 
American history. 

From 1905 to 1913, he was governor of Illi- 
nois. His administration of that office was 
marked by honesty, economy, efficiency, and 
dignity. He was the ablest governor that 
Illinois has had since the Civil War. 

In 1925, he was elected to the Senate of 
the United States. He did not play to the 
gallery or seek publicity, but entered upon the 
performance of the duties of his office with 
ability, sincerity, and dignity. Once more the 
citizen of Illinois, visiting Washington, felt 
that pride in his state that he had experienced 
in the days of Lyman Trumbull. 

As has already been pointed out, since the 
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triumph of Tammany, a political leader of 
the type of Deneen had become an anachro- 
nism in Chicago and Illinois. Tony, Big Bill, 
and the underworld united to defeat him and 
put in his place a fop and Tammany mouth- 
piece who would fit perfectly into the new 
picture. 




Chapter Ten 

THE NEW ERA 

As A new era opens, the skies are heavily- 
overcast. There are many, of co-urse, who are 
lustily and thoughtlessly following the advice 
of Big Bill the Builder: “Throw away your 
hammef’ and take a horn.” There are others 
who are sincerely and thoughtfully struggling 
to find valid grounds for optimism and hope. 
But many of the best and bravest citizens of 
Chicago and Illinois face the future with feel- 
ings of despair. They have fought to improve 
conditions and have seen them grow steadily 
worse until the situation seems completely out 
of hand. 

The citizen who is acquainted with the 
facts and able to rise above all forms of wish- 
ful thinking and face conditions with candor 
and realism, finds hope difficult and optimism 
impossible. 

The White Flag 

If “the very best people,” “the prominent 
men and women” and “the leading citizens” 
of Chicago were ablaze with indignation, were 
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spending their time and money organizing 
the voters by blocks, precincts, and wards for 
uncompromising warfare upon the gangsters 
and grafters, it would be only a question of 
time when her Augean stables would be 
cleansed. If these people were even sitting in 
sackcloth and ashes, there would be ground 
for hope. The fact is, however, that Tony has 
“licked them and is making them like it.” 

It must, of course, be realized that large 
numbers of these leading citizens are bene- 
ficiaries of this corrupt political system and 
for this reason are its apologists. They want 
their taxes fixed; they want public contracts, 
franchises, and deposits of public funds ; they 
want the privilege of disobeying laws and 
ordinances regulating the use of property; 
they want access to judges who are to pass 
upon matters in which they are interested, 
and they want other forms of unlawful recog- 
nition and privilege. These “leading citi- 
zens” supported William Hale Thompson and 
his machine, and for the same reason they are 
now supporting Tony and his machine. 

There are also many intelligent and un- 
selfish “good citizens” who believe that Tony 
is in to stay and they might as well make the 
best of it. They sincerely believe that they 
can accomplish more for the city by praising 
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him and cooperating with him than by con- 
demning him and fighting him. They real- 
ize that this attitude will help to intrench him 
and his machine in power, but it all seems so 
hopeless that they don’t know what else to do. 

It is easy to identify these two types of 
“leading citizens.” With an air of compla- 
cency one will say: “All this talk about 
Chicago is pure sensationalism. Chicago is 
no worse than any other city. Cermak is a 
good mayor.” You know at once that that 
man has some connection with the system; 
that he is getting something out of politics 
that can be had only when a man of the type 
of Tony is in power. 

Another will say: “Yes, things are pretty 
bad, but Chicago is fundamentally sound and, 
after all, the world is not coming to an end.” 
If you ask him about Tony, he will endeavor 
to appear unconcerned and say: “It is true 
that Tony came up by a devious path, but he 
is trying now to do a good job.” You know 
at once that this is a good citizen who does not 
want the trouble of a long disagreeable fight 
or believes that it would be useless and is en- 
deavoring to make the best of it. He has de- 
cided to “take it lying down.” 

It often happens that a man whose course 
of conduct has been productive of human 
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wreckage likes to do something for the vic- 
tims. It may appease his conscience and 
quench public wrath. It may even enable 
him to pass in the disguise of a philanthropist. 
The old gray wolves of the Chicago City 
Council used to distribute turkeys at Christ- 
mas time, provide funerals for the poor, and 
engage in other forms of charity. A1 Capone 
established soup kitchens and fed 2,500 people 
every day, 

Tony has not become famous for any such 
use of his own money, but as president of the 
County Board he was very generous in the 
use of county funds for charitable purposes. 
It did not cost him anything; it involved no 
danger to his machine, and it put him in the 
good graces of people who could provide him 
a fine line of publicity. When, therefore, the 
splendid men and women who were engaged 
in social service work went to his office, he 
told them to come right in and sit down and 
said, “Write your own ticket.” 

It is but natural that these good people, 
eager to carry through their program of so- 
cial service, should be grateful to Tony for his 
cooperation. It is also natural, perhaps, that 
in their preoccupation with their special 
tasks, they should overlook the fact that if it 
were not for the vast system of organized 
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vice, graft, political corruption, and public 
betrayal of -which Tony is the arch representa- 
tive, many of the objects of their charity 
would be honest, independent, and self- 
respecting people. Be that as it may, one 
often meets a social worker who says: “I 
don’t approve of this wholesale condemnation 
of Cermak. As president of the County 
Board, he helped put through a fine program 
of social service.” 

It has been pointed out that Tammany 
leaders have always been too astute to slap 
the public in the face after the manner of 
Thompson and Crowe. They put ‘'angel 
faces” in their show windows. They con- 
sulted leading citizens, appointed them on 
committees, permitted them to busy them- 
selves with public matters and secure desir- 
able publicity. There was one condition, 
however, that was strictly enforced. These 
leading citizens must not expect to go behind 
the Tammany walls where the real work of 
government was being carried on. Their 
function was to divert public attention, and 
they must perform on a platform erected out- 
side the gates where the public could look on 
and applaud. In the Tammany strategy 
manuals, this was known as “highbrows 
fronting for us.” This work was handled 
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with the same consummate skill that marked 
Tammany’s management of its precinct cap- 
tains, ward committeemen, and election 
workers. 

We have seen that Tony’s predecessor, 
George Brennan, was a master of this form of 
strategy. At one and the same time, he could 
get away with murder, pose as a benevolent 
boss, and cause good citizens to break forth 
into song. Tony has demonstrated the fact 
that he also is a past master of this type of 
strategy. 

Our story may well be brought to a close 
with an account of Tony’s most brilliant ex- 
ploit in this field. Those who come in contact 
with Chicago’s leading citizens know that 
many of them are singing this refrain: “Not- 
withstanding Tony’s past, as mayor he is 
trying to do a good job.” Thereby hangs a 
tale. As all the world knows, when Tony was 
elected mayor, Chicago was in desperate 
financial straits. Something had to be done, 
and, of course, everybody looked to the 
mayor. No one will question the fact that 
Tony sincerely desired to find a way out for 
the city, that he realized that his type of abil- 
ity and experience had not equipped him to 
deal successfully with the kind of problems 
that confronted him and that he desired to 
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secure the best help available. But this was 
not all. He also wanted to shift responsibility 
for results and particularly when patriotic 
citizens were struggling to meet a great 
emergency, he wanted to make them “front” 
for him while he completed his stranglehold 
on Chicago and Cook County. 

The most powerful instrument of political 
coercion and blackmail that can be put into 
the hands of a political boss is the machinery 
of taxation. Prior to the mayoralty election, 
the Better Government Association pointed 
out that efforts were being made at Spring- 
field to give Tony full power over the Board 
of Review as well as the Board of Assessors."^ 

When as mayor it became necessary for 
him to deal with the financial emergency, he 
called in leading citizens and after many 
conferences, the following solution emerged: 
Request the governor to call a special session 
of the legislature and secure the passage of 
a law abolishing the Board of Assessors and 
the Board of Review and lodging all the pow- 
ers of taxation in the hands of three men. As 
the voters were busy with other matters, they 
were not to be called upon to elect these new 
officials. A much simpler method of selection 


^See p. 176 suw<^. 
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was devised — ^the method of appointment. 
Let the County Board appoint one and the 
Governor another and let the two so appointed 
select the third. As Tony controlled the 
County Board and was planning to put one 
of his satellites in the Governor’s chair, this 
promised a most satisfactory result for him 
however it might work for the city and 
county. It might be necessary in the begin- 
ning to put high-grade men in one or more 
of these positions until the public had turned 
its attention to something else. But this was 
something that time and the indifference of 
the people would take care of. And Tam- 
many’s thoughts are long thoughts. As Tony 
was entirely confident that by 1934 every 
public official in Cook County whether elected 
or appointed would hold his position by per- 
mission of Tammany, it was provided that 
beginning with that year these tax officials 
should be elected. 

When this scheme was launched, one of 
Chicago’s leading lawyers and one of its most 
loyal and highly respected citizens commented 
on the situation as follows : 

Of course what we really ought to have in this 
state is a constitutional amendment which will 
permit the enactment of an entire new statute 
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with respect to taxes. Every tax-spending body 
is practically out of funds, the closing of the 
schools is threatened, a special session of the Leg- 
islature has been called and is in session consider- 
ing proposed amendments to the existing statutes 
which will afford relief and this furnishes a fine 
opportunity of jamming through some half-baked 
legislation which will really not meet the situa- 
tion but will temporarily make funds available 
at least. Incidentally it affords Tony Cermak 
an excellent opportunity to get legislation which 
will tighten the hold which his organization has 
on public affairs. It is proposed to wipe out the 
Board of Assessors and Board of Review as pro- 
vided for under our existing statutes and to pro- 
vide that there shall be two reviewers; one to be 
appointed by the Governor and the other by the 
president of the county board, and that these two 
sh all select a smgle assessor. From the present 
viewpoint, politically, it would seem quite likely 
that the next Governor of Illinois will be a Demo- 
crat. Several have been mentioned — all of them 
members of Tony’s organization. Of course he 
will control the county board which would mean 
that he would have control of all the tax-levying 
machinery of the county through the assessor and 
the two reviewers. 

In this crisis Tony is very cleverly caixying out 
the plans which he was taught so well by his pred- 
ecessors, namely, to have a lot of prominent citi- 
zens of excellent reputation "front” for him, and 
at the present time the leading merchants along 
State Street and the leading bankers are urging 
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the Legislature to act and are appearing before 
its conamittees to sponsor the plan which I men- 
tioned. Indeed, it is called the Kelly plan, Kelly 
being the President of the Fair. And Tony is 
very skillfully playing the part of the shrinking 
violet and bowing himself to the rear with the 
statement that he is open-minded and willing to 
accept any plan but that above all things, poli- 
tics must adjourn for the time being and not- 
withstanding the fact that his party has large 
patronage, particularly in the Board of Assessors 
and also some in the Board of Review, he is will- 
ing to sacrifice all that in order that immediate 
relief may be forthcoming. Even the press is 
singing his praises. 

This is an excellent illustration of Tony in 
the act of doing a good job. 

It is difficult to understand why some of 
the ‘'intelligent people” and “prominent citi- 
zens” of Chicago are taken in by the window 
dressing, the grandstand plays, and the hy- 
pocrisy of a political boss of the type and 
antecedents of Cermak. It seems incredible 
that they should not realize that the city’s 
financial plight is the direct result of the 
system of graft and political corruption of 
which he is the arch representative; that it 
was he and his associates who organized the 
forces of vice and greed for political action 
and drove decent and competent men from the 
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leadership of both parties and delivered the 
Eepublican Party and the city over to Thomp- 
son and his gang. But the aspect of the 
matter which is most sinister and most por- 
tentous for Chicago and democracy in Amer- 
ica is that their belief that he is doing the 
best he can to solve the city’s financial prob- 
lem should completely blind them to the moral 
significance of the fact that Cermak and his 
machine are the rulers of Chicago. 


Chapter Eleven 

CONCLUSION 

If one is to understand Chicago as a local, 
state, and national problem and as a phenome- 
non of western civilization, he must have the 
intelligence to ascertain and the courage to 
face the following facts : 

The “good people” of Chicago are blind, 
apathetic, divided, and feeble. The forces of 
vice, lawlessness, and greed are alert, deter- 
mined, organized, and militant. Chicago has 
lost its pride, its fighting spirit, and its self- 
respect. It no longer represents the things 
that are symbolized by the word “American.” 
Cermak’s triumph was not the accident of a 
single campaign, but the culmination of thirty 
years of relentless and victorious warfare. 
His power does not rest on the shifting sands 
of politics but upon the most minute, thor- 
ough, and effective organization of the forces 
of greed and depravity that has been achieved 
in any American city. As Cermak, at the 
head of the eager and victorious hosts of 
paganism, moves on irresistibly to the con- 
quest of Illinois and perfects his alliances 
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with the Tammany chiefs of other cities for 
the capture of Washington, it becomes more 
and more evident that he is one of the most 
resourceful and effective political leaders that 
has yet appeared in this country. As he ad- 
vances, he conquers every inch of ground, 
consolidates his positions and renders danger- 
ous attacks from the rear impossible. Only 
a moral revolution can save Chicago and until 
that happens not only in Chicago but in other 
cities as well, only eternal vigilance on the 
part of all the people can preserve American 
institutions from the menace of the city. 
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